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The Church's Witness 


The first liberty . . . that the church should claim is that of 
proclaiming the gospel, the gospel as a whole. § But this gospel 
also insists that it should be the sentinel who watches to see 
that the justice of God is respected in all human relationships. 
This is the second liberty which must not be taken from her. 
§ She will see to it that respect for the law is encouraged when 
these laws have been broken. She will set her face against all 
laws which are contrary to what the Bible has revealed to be 
the will of God for his children; that is to say, to everything 
which establishes discrimination between men according to 
their social standing, or the color of their skin; to all that tends 
to destroy the family of mankind. . . . § But the most important 
witness which the church can render to the state will always 
be that of her own life. What matters is that she should show, 
by her whole existence, what is the true authority, liberty, and 
fraternity. She must herself be free from the spirit of com- 
petition and domination, from all venality, from all prejudices 
about class, race, or party. At a time when political passions 
are a terrible cause of division among men, the church must 
never allow these passions to divide her within herself; her 
members must be able to listen to each other and to treat each 
other’s opinions with respect: after all, have we not the same 
Lord? § Only thus will she be the witness to this glorious liberty 
of the children of God, for which the whole creation is waiting 
with ardent desire. 


—SUZANNE de DIETRICH in Free Men: Meditations on the 
Bible Today, just published by Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 











Letters to the Editors 





Would Reunion Have Made a Difference? 





Looking at the Statistics 


I have read Dr, P. D. Miller’s article in 
the June 12 OvTtookK with concern, for 
the figures of regression he quotes are 
surely disturbing to any member of our 
denomination, especially to one who 
worked with a minister-husband in this 
field for more than 30 years. 

If Dr. Miles were here he would say the 
Holy Spirit is not able to bless the 
church, so long as we resolutely refuse 
to be reconciled to our very own brothers 
in the Northern Church and, like Eph- 
raim, are wedded to certain idols. 

If we had become reconciled and re- 
united five or more years ago I believe 
the story told by the vital statistics of 
the church in our area would be one of 
exciting growth, and challenges met in 
justice and good-will to all our neighbors. 

Dr. Miller points the way to us of per- 
sonal repentance for failure, and reliance 
on the Holy Spirit, but personally I be- 
lieve we wait in vain for His full blessing 
and inspiration when we harden our 
hearts toward our brothers in Christ and 
refuse their generous and gracious over- 
tures for reunion, thus for 100 years per- 
petuating the wounds in the Body of 
Christ, which is the church. 

Is it surprising the influence of our 
church in the South is diminished? 


DorotHy M. Mixes, Principal 


(Mrs. Robert Whitfield Miles) 
Sayre School, Lexington, Ky. 


Going Abroad? 


Going abroad? 

Church World Service has published a 
new edition of Going Abroad? a guide for 
overseas travellers desiring to see the 
relief, reconstruction, rehabilitation and 
inter-church aid ministries of the church 
in action. 

The guide lists names of CWS overseas 
representatives, other contact persons, 
names and adresses of distributing agen- 
cies, and descriptions of overseas proj- 
ects which may be visited by travellers. 

Copies of Going Abroad? may be se- 
cured from denominational relief com- 
mittee offices or from the address given 


below. 
phlet. 


There is no charge for the pam- 


CHURCH WORLD SERVICE. 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); UPUSA to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Churches; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches. 


JULY, 1961 


Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.) Alas! and Did 
My Savior Bleed? Martyrdom. Isaac 
Watts, 1707. Hymnbook 199. 

July Emphasis (U.S.), Christian Citizen- 
ship. 

July 10-28, 11th Annual Institute on 
Ecumenical Leadership, NCC, Boston, 
Mass. 

July 12-17, Triennial Fellowship of Indian 


Workers, NCC Home Missions, Estes 
Park, Colo. 
July 12-19, Silver Bay, N. Y., Conf., on 


the Christian World Mission, NCC. 

July 16-22, Strategy Conf. on Adult Work, 
NCC’s Commission on General Chris- 
tian Education, Williams Bay, Wis. 

July 16-22, Captive Nations Week (Presi- 
dential Proclamation). 

July 16-22, Northfield Conf., on the Chris- 
tian World Mission, E. Northfield, Mass. 

July 22-29, Religious Drama Workshop, 
NCC Christian Education, Lake Forest, 
Ill. 

July 23-29, Texas Training Conf., UCYM 
(United Christian Youth Movement), 
Brownwood. 

July 23-29, Iowa Training Conf., UCYM, 
Montour. 

July 24-Aug. 4, Summer Clinics on the 
Work of the Minister, Union Seminary, 
Va. 

July 30-Aug. 2, Ecumenical Mission Conf., 
Asilomar, NCC Commission on Mission- 
ary Education, Pacific Grove, Calif. 

July 30-Aug. 5, Central Training Contf., 
UCYM, Williams Bay, Wis. 

July 30-Aug. 5, W. Va., Training Conf., 
UCYM, Buckhannon. 





tected.) 
(3) Worp or COUNSEL? 


tributors, if possible. 





Any words for the young, 


The annual issue of THE OvuTLOOK saluting the vear’s theological graduates 
(and those in Christian education) is in process of preparation. 

There are several ways in which you may participate: 

(1) Prove THE NAME, address and work assumed by graduates from other 
than Presbyterian institutions. (We have the others; but if there are late changes 
even in these lists, information will be helpful.) 

(2) Any Pet Peeves? Any ministerial practices of speech or manner that 
should be avoided by the new men? (Identification of contributors will be pro- 


Here is a new minister going to his new field of service. As he begins his 
work what pastoral opportunities do you consider to be of special urgency to him? 
(Keep comments to 50 words or less.) We would prefer to use names of con- 


(4) OrHer FEATURES that might find a place in this annual issue. 


new ministers? 


OvTLOOK EpITors. 








For Montreat and Massanetta Springs 
schedules see June 12 Outlook. 


AUGUST 

Hymn-of-the Month (U.S.), Come. Ye 
People, Rise and Sing. Boundless Mer. 
cy. Hymnbook 39. 

August Emphasis (U.S.), Evangelism. 

Aug. 2-7, Ecumenical Mission Conf., Asilo- 
mar, NCC Commission on Missionary 
Education, Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Aug. 5-11, Va. Training Conf., 
Massanetta Springs. 

Aug. 6-11, Natl. Conf., Fellowship of Chris- 
tian Athletes, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Aug. 7-11, Midwest Conf., Commission on 
Missionary Education, Evanston, II]. 
Aug. 9-12, Pa. Training Conf., UCYM, 

Elizabethtown. 
Aug. 12-19, N’eastern Training Conf. 
UCYM, Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. 
Aug. 16-23, N. Amer. Ecumenical Youth 


UCYM, 


Assembly, UCYM, WCC, WCCE and 
Canadian Council of Churches, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Aug. 20-25, Chautauqua, N. Y., Conf., Com- 
mission on Missionary Education. 

Aug. 23-26, General Council, UCYM, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Aug. 23-28, Pacific N. W., Intl. Mission 
Conf., Commission on Missionary Ed- 
ucation, Vancouver, B. C. 

Aug. 26-Sept. 2, Chesapeake Training 
Conf., UCYM, Lewes, Del. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 2, S. Central Training Contf., 
UCYM, Kingston Springs, Tenn. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 2, Indiana Training Conf. 
UCYM, Syracuse. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 6, Ecumenical Institute on 
Stewardship, WCC Division of Life and 
Work, Bossey, Switzerland. 


Layman Leaving Business 
To Enter the Ministry 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. (RNS)—A Charlotte 
man, James Saxon, is giving up a 
$3,000,000-a-year business to enter the 
ministry and devote the remainder of his 
life to the work of the church. 

Head of Saxon’s Inc., a vending ma- 
chine firm with headquarters here and 
with branch offices in High Point, N.C., 
and Florence and Charleston, S.C., he 
is entering Union Theological Seminary 
at Richmond, Va., to begin a three-year 
course that will qualify him as a Pres- 
byterian minister. 

His wife and six children will accom- 
pany him to Richmond. 

In discussing his decision, Mr. Saxon 
said: “I guess I’ve thought about it al- 
ways. I dismissed the thought every time 
I’d get it for the last two or three years. 
But it got so I couldn’t dismiss it any 
more.” 

He entered the vending machine busi- 
ness after graduating from Davidson 
College and in 11 years built it from a 
$800,000-a-year firm to a $3,000,000-a- 
year enterprise. 

“T don’t feel that all the time I’ve 
taken to make up my mind has been 
wasted,” he said. “I’ve had opportuni- 
ties to deal with the public in a way 
which any minister would appreciate.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second class postage paid at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook Publishers 


Inc., 512 East Main Street, 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 





— 





e MoRE LIBERAL immigration policies 
by governments to help ease the pressures 
of over-population have been called for 
by an international conference on migra- 
tion sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches. ... e HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, 
president of Union Seminary, New York, 
has declared that a major threat to the 
advancement of Protestant unity in the 
United States is to be found in the divi- 
sions within the Protestant Episcopal 
Church even more than between the Epis- 
copal and other Protestant churches. . . 
e THE PRESBYTERY OF GLASGOW, largest 
in the Church of Scotland, has voted 
against having the moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly pay a courtesy visit to the 
Pope until the presbyteries have voiced 
their feelings on the matter....e IN 
PENNSYLVANIA, 142 Protestant ministers 
representing 15 denominations have 
signed a statement asking for abolition 
of capital punishment by the state... . 
e IN ONE OF THE strongest statements 
ever issued by its interim policy-making 
executive committee, the World Council 
of Churches has called upon the govern- 
ment of Portugal to “‘refrain from delib- 
erate action involving the death and 
maiming of thousands of Africans” in 
Angola. .. . @ A SURVEY OF A selected 
group of Methodist laymen in Michigan 
indicates that only 29% believe the Meth- 
odist Church should work toward merger 
with other Protestant churches. ... e 
THE SAN Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary has filed an application with the 
Federal Communications Commission for 
a non-commercial educational FM broad- 
casting station to operate from San An- 
selmo, with a power of 112,000 watts. 
The antenna would be on a hilltop 1,266 
feet above the surrounding terrain and 
would give the station wide coverage over 
the San Francisco Bay area... .e THE 
GrNERAL AssEMBLY of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has accepted the in- 
vitation of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, to join it and other major 
U. S. denominations at discussions on 
church union. Three persons will go as 
observers, not participants. ... e Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, a bi-weekly Protestant 
journal of opinion, has asked leaders of 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for the Separation of Church and State 
(POAU) to halt what it calls its “bla- 
tant anti-Catholicism.”. . . e AN END TO 
racial discrimination in the use of all 


UPUSA WOMEN AT 


PURDUE 


CALLED TO RELEVANT SERVICE 


West LAFAYETTE, IND. (Special)— 
American churchgoers act “as though so- 
cial, church and business life are sep- 
arate,” some 5,000 United Presbyterian 
Women were told in their triennial as- 
sembly here. 

Coming from the fifty states and thirty 
countries overseas, the women thronged 
onto the campus of Purdue University. 
After a “get acquainted” session, they 
nearly filled the Music Hall for an open- 
ing statement of the concerns of the as- 
sembly. It was delivered in semi-dra- 
matic form, with three readers providing 
narrative and comment for brief scenes 
on the stage. 


Study, but no Response 


Women’s study groups in local church- 
es were characterized as learning about 
social revolutions in modern Africa, but 
making no sacrificial responses. Such a 
group will avidly discuss juvenile delin- 
quency, then break off to study the Bible 
—as though the two were unrelated. 

Speaking directly to “women who are 
well-off, like you,” the dramatic state- 
ment showed the need for Christian life, 
service and proclamation across the 
world. It stated that “every day is ac- 


tually a last judgment in which the de- 
mands of love are set forth.” 

At the foot of a huge cross on the 
Music Hall stage, testimonies of Chris- 
tian witness were given by individuals 
and groups of women. The Knoxville 
College Choir sang ‘““Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen” and “God So Loved 
the World.” 

Brief statements presented Christian 
efforts by women in Africa, Germany, 
and the American South. Another illus- 
trated a group who rise at 4 A.M. during 
the harvest season to work with the fam- 
ilies of migrant workers. 

Garden Therapy 

Still another illustrated a group of 
women who volunteer their gardens as 
therapy for mental patients. Work in 
these gardens, together with the friendly 
understanding of the host women, has 
been found to help mental patients to- 
ward health. 

It was repeatedly stressed that Christ 
came to all men, and that “whosoever 
believes shall have life.” In response to 
the gift and call of divine love, the as- 
sembled women sang, “Love so amazing, 
so divine, demands my soul, my life, my 
all.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION WEAKNESSES 


ARE EXAMINED BY 


Witu1aMs Bay, Wis. (RNS)—Protes- 
tant colleges, seminaries and campus re- 
ligious movements are “weak in quality 
—weaker than Protestants have known 
or been willing to admit,” Christian ed- 
ucators were told here. 

In a series of addresses before the 
Commission on Higher Education of the 
National Council of Churches, Merri- 
mon Cuninggim said that although col- 
leges are inadequate now, “Protestants 
dare not become satisfied with mediocrity 
or abandon their efforts in the field of 
higher education.” 

The commission’s seven-day confer- 
ence brought together 80 educators, cam- 
pus ministers, and denominational execu- 
tives from church-related colleges and 
universities across the nation. 

Dr. Cuninggim, executive director- 
facilities at the Lake Junaluska assembly 
grounds has been voted by the Methodist 
Western North Carolina Conference. 





LEADERS 


elect of the Danforth Foundation, of St. 
Louis, said that certain principles of the 
Reformation possess clear implications 
for education, thus requiring Protestants 
to remain in the “college business.” 

“Though there is no such thing as a 
Protestant philosophy of education,” he 
said, “there ought to be a genuine Prot- 
estant witness in higher education.” 

“The Protestant witness may have lit- 
tle or nothing to say about the particular 
matters of curriculum content or educa- 
tional method, but it has much to say 
about the prevailing tone or temper of 
higher education and about its basic ori- 
entation or world view,” Dr. Cuninggim 
told the commission. 

“Not just Protestant higher education 
but all higher education needs to be un- 
derstood as fundamentally a religious 
undertaking,” he asserted. 

“Such a word needs to be pronounced 
by Protestants as a judgment and a chal- 








lenge both upon the efforts of Protestants 
in higher education and upon the total 
scene of college and university life,” Dr. 
Cuninggim said. 


In World Affairs 

The role of education in world affairs 
was discussed by Harold Viehman, study 
secretary of the Commission on Ecumeni- 
cal Mission and Relations of the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA. He said the 
university “exercises a role in social 
change,” but warned that the university 
today is being used as an instrument of 
power politics and that “it must resist 
becoming the servant of the state.” 

Hubert C. Noble, general director of 
the NCC’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, told the educators that “the 
churches must stand for education and 
the use of the mind in serving God.” He 
said: 

“Our age makes a science of catching 
attention and manipulating people, there- 
by dulling our capacity for sensitive, dis- 
criminating reaction to ideas, meanings 
and values. 

“A first task of the commission is that 
of alerting those involved in education to 
the life-and-death importance of seeking 
to restore to words and symbols their 
proper meaning. It may be that the 
church will have to repudiate mass media 
if it is to communicate the gospel in its 
depth and sincerity.” 

Dr. Noble explained the work of the 
commission as an agency through which 
Protestant churches in the U.S. can pro- 
vide for themselves direction and leader- 
ship in the area of faith and learning. 

The Council of Protestant Colleges 
and Universities, a unit of the commis- 
sion, presented an initial study paper on 
church-state relations, dealing with their 
effect on federal aid to higher education. 
The CPCU also announced that the third 
quadrennial convocation of Christian col- 
leges will be held at St. Olaf College 
(Lutheran), Northfield, Minn., in June, 
1962. 


Some Presbyterians 
Among Freedom Riders 


Among the ten clergymen “Freedom 
Riders” convicted of unlawful assembly 
in Tallahasee, Fla., because they sought 
to have Negroes served at a white-only 
airport restaurant recently were three 
Presbyterians: Robert McAfee Brown of 
the faculty of Union Seminary, New 
York; Robert J. Stone, pastor of Adams- 
Parkhurst Memorial church, and Wayne 
C. Hartmire, Jr., of the Church of the 
Resurrection, all of New York. 

Following their conviction in munici- 
pal court they posted $1,000 bail each 
and filed notices of appeal of their sen- 
tences of $500 or 60 days in jail. When 
they arrived at the city’s bus station from 
the north they were routinely served, but 
they met opposition at the airport where 
they went without food for more than 24 
hours in a protest against their inability 
to be served at the terminal restaurant. 
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Illinois Synod Rejects 
‘Moderate Social Drinking’ 


LAKE Forest, Itt. (RNS)—The Illi- 
nois Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, adopted a resolution at its 
annual meeting here flatly opposing 
“moderate social drinking.” 

A synod spokesman explained that 
this resolution was passed because of 
“confusion” developing over the action 
taken on the question of drinking by the 
denomination’s General Assembly at its 
recent sessions in Buffalo, N.Y. 

At that time the Assembly reaffirmed 
its call for “voluntary abstinence” but 
also approved a statement “recognizing 
that there are many persons in our 
churches who in honesty and sincerity 
choose to drink moderately.” 

The Assembly asked “those who drink 
and those who abstain, to respect each 
other and constructively work together in 
dealing with the problems of alcohol.” 

The spokesman said that the Assem- 
bly’s statement has been interpreted by 
some church members as meaning that 
the denomination has given approval to 
social drinking. 

Another synod resolution which labeled 
the controversial film, “Operation Abo- 
lition,” as dangerous and called the John 
Birch Society and similar organizations 
“a clear threat to our freedom” was tabled 
by the delegates. 


Kentucky Synods Move 
Toward United Effort 


Steps toward establishment of a fed- 
erated synod were taken by the two Pres- 
byterian synods of Kentucky at their 
summer meetings. Studies have been in 
progress for some time looking toward 
such a possibility. 

The two synods are now united in 
supporting Louisville Seminary, Centre 
College and other institutions and they 
have joint programs in various educa- 
tional activities. 

The synods expressed their approval 
“in principal of the goal of a federated 
synod” and established a committee to 
draft a specific plan of federation to be 
presented at called meetings. There was 
only minor opposition in both synods as 
they met in Danville. The vote in the 
U. S. synod was approximately 5-1 in 
favor of the federation move, while in 
the UPUSA synod it was more decisive. 

The U. S. synod approved a plan to 
buy the downtown Louisville Seminary 
buildings and convert them into an apart- 
ment house for the aged. The seminary 
has a new campus now under construc- 
tion in a suburban area. 

Some difficulty was encountered be- 
cause Central church (UPUSA) of 
Louisville has feasibility studies under- 
way looking toward the erection of a 
combined church and apartment building 


at a main intersection of downtown 
Louisville. The UPUSA synod, how- 
ever, concurred with the U. S. synod “in 
exploring the possibility of a home for 
the aged at the seminary,” but “keeping 
in mind the United Presbyterians’ prior 
claims in the downtown area.” 

If the proposed federated synod is ap- 
proved it will be the first of its kind 
in the nation. There are approximately 
32,000 Presbyterians, U. S., and about 
24,000 in the UPUSA synod. All pres- 
byteries in these synods approved the pro- 
posed Presbyterian merger voted on in 
1954-55. 

Robert J. Loughlin, Frankfort pastor, 
was elected UPUSA moderator, while 
Walter K. Maude, executive secretary of 
Transylvania Presbytery, Lexington, was 
named U. S. moderator. 


NATIONAL PARKS HAVE 
156 STUDENTS WORKING 


New York (rNS)—The 20 million 
vacationers who visit America’s national 
parks this summer will have an oppor- 
tunity “to relate nature’s beauty to the 
purposes of God and man” in services 
of worship conducted by the National 
Council of Churches’ parks ministry. 

This year 156 students from 38 theo- 
logical seminaries will organize and 
conduct worship services and serve as 
chaplain-counsellors when they are not 
busy acting as desk clerks, waitresses, 
bellhops and filling station attendants in 
facilities of 33 of the nation’s national 
parks. 

Now in its tenth year of operation, the 
park’s ministry is a joint program of the 
National Park Service Personnel and the 
National Council of Churches. It is the 
outgrowth of a movement among the 
parks’ permanent year-round staff to ob- 
tain religious services in some of the most 
scenic spots on the continent. 


Marks “A First” 
Executive Visitor 


The summer meeting of the Presbyte- 
rian, U. S., Board of Church Extension, 
welcomed as a guest throughout its dis- 
cussions, the executive secretary-elect of 
World Missions, T. Watson Street, who 
was there on his own initiative. Dr. Mil- 
ler, the Church Extension executive, said 
Dr. Street is the first executive of an 
Assembly agency to visit with the other 
boards in this way to learn more of their 
work. He also met with the Division of 
Evangelism for its pre-session discus- 
sions. 

A reception was later given at the 
Presbyterian Center in Atlanta for Dr. 
Street and for the Assembly’s moderator, 
Wallace M. Alston, who was also a 
visitor. 
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IMPERATIVE IN CHRISTIAN UNITY TODAY: 
LOCAL ECUMENICITY 


HERE IS A contradiction at the 
heart of the advance in Christian 
Unity which cries for correction. 

That advance has moved faster and 
farther where one would expect unity to 
be most difficult to achieve and maintain 
—on the world scene; slowest and least 
where it should be easiest and inevitable 
—in villages and town and cities. It is 
far truer of the world church than of 
churches within nations; truer of na- 
tional church bodies than of local con- 
gregations. It is probably not an exag- 
geration to say that the responsible 
spokesmen of world Protestantism know 
each other more intimately, trust one an- 
other more deeply, cooperate more effec- 
tively than the Protestant leaders in the 
United States. It is almost certainly not 
an exaggeration that the national leaders 
of American Protestantism know each 
other more intimately, trust one another 
more fully, and do in fact join mind and 
hand and act far more continuously and 
effectively than the ministers of their 
several denominations in New York or 
Chicago or Washington. 

These things should not be! The spe- 
cific call of Christian Unity to us, this 
year and next and for the coming decade, 
is to bring the fact of Christian unity 
more fully and worthily to realization at 
the grass roots, in our own communities. 


Where People Live 

To put the same point positively: if 
Christian Unity is to be real, it must 
come alive where people live—in cities 
and towns and hamlets. Any other kind 
of ecumenicity is abstract, unreal, the- 
oretical, problematic. But that is the 
inner character of much national and 
world ecumenicity today. The significant 
patterns of Christian cooperation and 
unity must be worked out at the “grass- 
roots.” 

If it be true that the whole ecumenical 
development can go forward in health 
and in strength only as it takes secure 
rootage and achieves healthy growth in 
unnumbered local communities of every 
size and type all over the world, then 
every Christian who recognizes that fact 
and responds to its individual call to him 
with conviction, dedication, and resolute 
determination stands on the front line of 
ecumenical advance. 

If anything of the sort is to take place, 
it will require two major revolutions— 
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on the one hand, a revolution amounting 
to a radical conversion (“‘about-face”) in 
the attitude of the foremost leaders of 
American Protestantism as to the role 
and importance and urgency of local ecu- 
menicity; on the other hand, a revolution 
in the philosophy, structure, functions 
and programs of local ecumenicity as it 
exists today. 


This whole matter has recently been 
exposed with brilliant clarity and devas- 
tating frankness in what I shall be bold 
enough to describe as the most radical 
(in the authentic and laudatory sense of 
“getting to the roots of things”), the most 
penetrating as it is certainly the most 
provocative utterance concerning Ecu- 
menical Christianity in the past decade— 
Dr. Truman Douglass’ article (entitled 
“Our Cooperative Witness to Our One- 
ness in Christ”) in the Christian Century 
for January 8, 1958. Among other 
things, Dr. Douglass says: 

“We are in need of a reinterpretation 
of the meaning of interchurch coopera- 
tion that will provide a basis for assign- 
ing to councils of churches responsibili- 
ties and tasks which are of the highest 
moment for the mission of the church. 
Our present arrangement is one in which 
the denominations are likely to retain for 
themselves most of the exhilarating op- 
portunities for Christian action. The 
tasks delegated to the councils tend to be 
either ecclesiastically unprofitable func- 
tions (such as ministries to migrants and 
Indians) or the kind of errands that can 
only be classified as religious and ethical 
trivialities.” 

Unity is laid upon the churches as an 
inescapable obligation, because none of 
their greatest problems can be adequately 
met, none of their most clamant tasks can 
be effectively discharged by individual 
congregations or separate denominations 
—but only by the total resources of the 
whole church of Christ. 


On the Nations 


This is true of the churches’ impact on 
the world of nations. In a world crying 
for the healing of its divisions and 
breaking to pieces for lack of it, the 
churches of Christ have no right to re- 
buke the nations for their disunity, or to 
expect to exert a significant influence up- 
on them—and they certainly will not in 
fact do so—so long as they perpetuate in 
their own beings the very infections of 
disorder and division which require cure. 
But whenever the churches do speak and 
act with wisdom and unitedly, they can 
affect the decisions of statesmen and 
policies of nations. 


It is no less true of the churches in 
America. Those churches cannot bring 
an effective impact upon any one of the 
great problem areas or pioneering tasks— 
the halting of secularism, the confronta- 
tion of government, the reclamation of 
education to religious faith, the Roman 
Catholic problem, outreach and occupa- 
tion, the social order—unless they act 
unitedly with every resource at their 
pooled command. 

It is even more true in every local 
community. The harsh truth is: there is 
not one major problem of the community 
—+political, social, spiritual—not one, 
upon which the churches can make a 
significant, an appreciable, impact by 
congregations or even by denominations. 
For example: political corruption—in 
many communities that, through most of 
the years of most of our lifetimes, have 
suffered under the benevolent misrule of 
corrupt and conscienceless party machine, 
political corruption that ever threatens to 
raise its head and bring our cities under 
its heel. Or: prostitution, narcotics, al- 
coholism, juvenile delinquency—endemic 
diseases within the body politic. Or: bet- 
ter housing, more adequate education, 
social improvement of every kind. Not 
one of these community evils crying for 
elimination can be effectively mitigated, 
not one of the advances crying for im- 
plementation can be significantly fur- 
thered by individual congregations or 
single denominations—not one. 


And, when we bring our attention close 
home and face the churches’ first and 
most clamant responsibility—the tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, who 
are wholly outside any effective contact 
with Jesus Christ and his gospel, the 
churches’ most flagrantly bypassed job, 
evangelism—the bald fact is the same: 
impotence in separation. No single con- 
gregation, no individual denomination, 
can possibly undertake or effectively 
carry through a program and effort of 
evangelism adequate to the unfinished 
task of reaching the unchurched and ex- 
churched thousands in any community. 
Our sin is not merely the “scandal of 
our denominationalism,” of which we so 
often and so glibly repent. It is, no less, 
the impotence of our parochialism. And 
that requires “amendment of life.” Here 
is the urgent, clamant inescapable ecu- 
menical imperative for every city and 
town — ecumenical evangelism, united 
evangelism, not merely through interde- 
nominational evangelistic meetings but, 
more important, through a unified strate- 
gy, pooling and deployment of resources 
so that the whole strength of the whole 
church of Christ in any community shall 








be focused unitedly upon unremitting 
endeavor to win its citizens and its cor- 
porate life into obedience to the one Head 
of the church, who is also the one right- 
ful Lord of Life. 

To each of these problems, to every 
one of the churches’ most urgent tasks, 
there is only one answer: the massed 
Christian strength of all churches directed 
unitedly upon common responsibilities. 
Unity is, first of all, the clear counsel 
of expediency, of practical statesman- 


ship. 
il. 


However, what is demanded is not one 
revolution (conversion) but two. Unfor- 
tunately, local ecumenicity as represented 
in the widely prevailing pattern of local 
councils of churches is not an adequate 
instrument for the role I have been pro- 
posing. What is further required is noth- 
ing less than a radical reconception and 
reconstruction of the philosophy, struc- 
ture, functions and program of local 
councils of churches. 

What is the present role of most local 
church councils, not in their own thought, 
but in the view of the two corporate real- 
ities to which they are related—the com- 
munity and the churches? Figures which 
would suggest their view of it, as I have 
tried to think of them, are: 

1. A messenger boy, a useful servant 
—to do for them all sorts of rather sec- 
ondary but necessary things that they are 
too busy to do themselves (special sea- 
sonal services, radio ministry, institu- 
tional chaplaincies, etc.). 

2. A circus master who, on occasion 
of public demonstration (Reformation 
Day, World Day of Prayer services, etc.), 
marshals all the churches in spectacular 
and harmonious parade. 

3. A telephone exchange, a message 
center, a clearinghouse. 

4. A symbol: a symbol of united 
Christendom, the body of Christ. A sym- 
bol is a sign, not itself the reality, point- 
ing toward the reality that it represents. 
In this instance, the pointing is forward 
in time, to the future. A council of 
churches suggests a reality that is yet to 
be: a united church of Christ. 

But the main work of the church still 
goes on in individual denominational 
congregations. As Dr. Truman Douglass 
has commented with devastatingly acute 
perception: “The denominations. . . re- 
tain for themselves most of the exhilarat- 
ing opportunities for Christian action. 
The tasks delegated to the councils tend 
to be either ecclesiastically unprofitable 
functions or the kind of errands that can 
only be classified as religious and ethical 
trivialities.” 


What Councils Could Be 


What should be the role of the local 
church council in the community and 
among the churches ? 





Let us take one of these figures—the 


message center. That rightly suggests the 
centrality of the council with respect to 
geographical location, usually somewhere 
near the heart of the community. A mes- 
sage center may be thought of as a place 
where ideas and plans are received, or- 
ganized, and transmitted. It does not 
originate that which it transmits. 

Now, let us infuse that analogy with 
life by translating the inert figure of 
mechanism into a figure of ancient and 
sacred Christian standing, that of the 
body. 

At once, the proper role of the church 
council becomes clear. It should be the 
heart—the heart of a body of which 
Christ is the head and the individual 
churches are the limbs. It should be the 
source of vitality from which energies 
flow out into members and through them 
on into the larger amorphous organism, 
the community. 

What kind of vitality? Action? Ac- 
tivity? Yes, but not that only. Rather, 
each of the three familiar types of vital- 
ity that, according to an ancient and not- 
yet-outmoded understanding of human 
nature, together constitute the whole per- 
son: intellectual, spiritual, volitional. 
There are three types of leadership to be 
expected from local councils of churches: 

1. Leadership in Thought. It should 
be the intellectual center of the churches 
in the community. Better thinking— 
—keener, wiser, profounder—should go 
on in the offices of the church council 
than in the study of any pastor. Not 
only thinking concerning church strategy, 
though that, but also thinking concerning 
Christian ethical principles and Chris- 
tian faith. And, since the distinctive kind 
of thinking that the churches are sup- 
posed to carry on is theological, the 
church council should be the locus of the 
ablest theological thinking in the com- 
munity. 

There are two groups among whom 
that leadership should be mainly exerted: 

a. Clergy: through clergy retreats, the- 
ological discussion groups, etc. 

b. Laity: both men and women. Note 
here the contemporary hunger of the 
more thoughtful laity for theological 
guidance and instruction—a hunger that 
no single church or denomination is able 
to satisfy. 

The indirect and incidental result 
should be the best possible contribution 
to the development within the churches of 
an ecumenical theological mind—not a 
new theology, a least common denom- 
inator, but an ecumenical understanding 
and outlook, a recognition of the extent 
and richness of the already existing ecu- 
menical consensus. 

2. Leadership in Worship—in the nur- 
ture of the inner life of the spirit. Not 
simply days or services for united prayer, 
though that. (Too often these are, in- 
evitably, somewhat theatrical, eclectic, 
eccentric.) But also the development of 
personal spiritual life at a deeper as well 








as broader level than any individual 
church or denomination can nurture; for 
example, through lay retreats for both 
men and women and clergy retreats un- 
der leadership of superlative competence, 
not so readily available to any particular 
congregation or denomination. The in- 
direct and incidental result should be the 
gradual development among the churches 
in the community of an ecumenical spir- 
itual unity. 

3. Leadership in Action. Here much 
is already under way and has already 
been accomplished; mainly, however, ac- 
tion on the social front. What is here 
suggested is that the council of churches 
should become the leader, the heart, the 
source of vitality for dynamic spiritual 
activity. Such spiritual outreach must be 
principally in two directions: 

a. Across the world: the missionary 
outreach of the churches. Today this is 
the proper logic of missionary education 
and advance. Church councils are more 
accurate opposite numbers to many of 
the united Younger Churches than are 
the denominations. 

b. In the community: the united evan- 
gelistic outreach suggested above. 


In summary, our day cries for the 
clear envisioning, and then the resolute 
achievement, of a new stage in the ad- 
vance of Christian unity that brings our 
eyes sharply to focus upon the life of 
Christians and their churches in local 
communities—the realization of “grass- 
roots ecumenicity”—of worthy and effec- 
tive Christian unity here, where Christ’s 
people live and work and where they will 
fulfill or deny the reality of their mem- 
bership within the one church of Christ, 
the true church of Christ. The ecumeni- 
cal imperative for tomorrow is to bring 
the fact of Christian unity more fully 
and worthily to realization here—in vil- 
lages and towns and cities. The goal of 
the ecumenical imperative for tomorrow 
is nothing less than: the demonstration 
within communities of the reality of the 
body of Christ. 

Let us be quite clear what is the Chris- 
tian unity which is required. Not pri- 
marily organic church union, but an ob- 
ligation far more immediate and imme- 
diately achievable. The past century and 
a half have witnessed an amazing ad- 
vance in Christian unity, without paral- 
lel in the previous eighteen centuries. 
This advance has moved through two 
stages—consultation and cooperation. A 
further step is clearly demanded of us. 
Our own national history furnishes prec- 
edent. Confederation—the wholehearted 
pooling of resources, a uniled strategy 
and unified deployment of men and 
means, the conscription of ablest leader- 
ship out of every Church for the service 
of all the churches, loyal enlistment in 
shared tasks at whatever private or in- 
stitutional sacrifice; not surrender of 
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@ The Scottish moderator issues a call to 
the church in the world that involves... 


Living Under Tension 


HE CHURCH belongs simultane- 

ously to two planes or dimensions 
of reality denoted respectively by the two 
terms in certain pairs of words often 
heard in churchly discourse—revelation 
and reason, faith and knowledge, miracle 
and law, eternity and time, the super- 
natural and the natural. 

The church really belongs to, and 
forms a continuous part of, the realm of 
the natural and mundane denoted by the 
second words in these pairs of words; 
the realm that is lighted by what the 
mature Wordsworth resignedly yet still 
sorrowfully called “the light of common 
day.” As lying within and viewed along 
this plane of the natural and mundane, 
the church appears as one institution 
among others and subject to the same 
criteria as are applied to all others. It 
is a phenomenon of history to which the 
secular historian may allot one chapter 
out of a dozen; or a phenomenon of so- 
ciology which can be examined with the 
same professional distinterestedness ac- 
corded to any other social grouping. 





Another Dimension 


3ut the church belongs simultaneously 
to another dimension of reality: the realm 
fingerposted by the concepts of revela- 
tion, faith, miracle, the supernatural; the 
realm in which by far the strangest ac- 
tion performed on earth takes place, the 
action in which the animated speck of 
dust which is a man kneels down amidst 
the whirling stellar nebulae, and speaks 
as to their Creator and his own, and lis- 
tens, and believes that he has been heard, 
and testifies that he has heard; the realm 
in which are experienced the realities of 
forgiveness, and conversion, and what the 





AT THE conclusion of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, the moderator 
issued a stirring challenge from which this 
portion, from The British Weekly, is taken. 





cherished riches but subservience of par- 
ticular prerogatives—in order that the 
Church of Christ may proclaim a single 
evangel, show forth a common front, ad- 
vance massed strength at every level 
in each local community, in every state, 
in the nation, across the earth; here is 
Christ’s imperative to his churches in this 
generation. 

In the ancient world it was said, “All 
roads lead to Rome.” In contemporary 
politics, all questions end in Moscow. In 
the life of the Christian churches in our 
age, every problem and every responsi- 
bility point to a single inexorable neces- 
sity—Christian unity. 

Nothing less than the whole Church 
of Christ will suffice for the needs of 
the hour, or satisfy the churches’ Lord. 
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mystics call “the sensible kiss of God’s 
love,” the realm in which it is possible 
to say in one and the same breath, “.. . 
I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Catholic Church .. .,” and to think and 
speak of the church by air of such 
conceptions as “the Body of Christ,” “the 
Bride of Christ.” 

If ever the church should cease to 
stand in this supernatural plane, to be 
judged in its light and sustained by its 
power, there might remain a wordly sim- 
ulacrum of a church, but the church of 
Christ would have ceased to be. 


Transfigured 


Seen from within this plane, however, 
in which faith is brought to birth in 
response to a self-accrediting revelation 
of the divine, the world is transfigured 
as when a corrective lens is supplied to 
defective eyesight. The Bible is now per- 
ceived to be not merely one religious 
classic among others, but the Book which 
uniquely poses to the whole tribe of 
thinkers and writers the fundamental 
question, “Canst thou by searching find 
out God?” and proposes ultimately an 
answer humbling to all pride of intellect, 
“No man knoweth the Father save the 
Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
him.” 

Moreover, within this plane the con- 
cept of miracle is not only natural but 
essential. . . 

But of course, the test of spiritual in- 
tegrity lies is reckoning honestly with 
both the dimensions proper to the 
church’s dual nature, and faithfully sus- 
taining the tension that exists between 
them. 

The chief temptation of the church in 
the world will always be the temptation 
to escape from the ceaseless tension, the 
implacable life-and-death struggle, in- 
herent in its dual nature, along one or 
another of two possible lines of retreat. 

The more plausible of the two is by 
way of disengagement from “worldly” 
concerns and retreat into a specious 
“spirituality,” a tranquil island of other 
worldly pietism. This is the kind of 
church which even a heathen Caesar 
easily tolerates. 

In a sentence I have failed to locate 
and verbally verify, Hitler once said 
something like this, “By all means let 
clergymen concern themselves with the 
affairs of the next world, provided they 
leave the affairs of this world to me!” 

Only the other day, the East German 
potentate, Walter Ulbricht, said this, “In 
matters of principle concerning the theory 
and practice of socialism we will not 


yield an inch . . . but church members 
can look after their religious concerns 
in church.” And this is the position 
sometimes taken up by some of our own 
politicians who, if a church pronounce- 
ment happens to conflict with their views 
on public questions, are quick to tell the 
church to mind its own business; al- 
though, oddly enough, they seem to omit 
to do this when a church pronouncement 
happens to support their views. . . 


It is true, of course, that you will often 
hear our people saying that “the church 
ought to steer clear of politics”; but if 
you ask them just what they mean, you 
will often find two things, both in my 
view to be admired: 

(a) the speakers, being themselves 
churchmen, are themselves politically ac- 
tive persons, so that through their respon- 
sible Christian citizenship the church is 
in fact politically involved—dribblingly 
rather than in a compacted and uniform- 
ed mass, yet not ineffectively; 

(b) what these objectors really mean 
when they say that “the church ought to 
steer clear of politics” is that they dislike 
it intensely when burning political issues 
are introduced and handled where they 
cannot be democratically discussed, 
namely, in the church’s services of public 
worship. 


Attendant Danger 


But this very virtue of our system has 
its attendant danger: in the pursuit of 
a legitimate and necessary concern with 
public and political questions, a church 
can all too easily, although it may be 
covertly and subtly, become disengaged 
from the supernatural plane of its exist- 
ence. . . Should we not insist that the 
hallmark of churchly discussion is the 
bringing of public opinion and informed 
criticism into a grapple with the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ? 

In default of that, we have nothing 
to offer to the world but the world’s own 
prudence sung to a hymn-tune, an earth- 
born message bounced back to earth from 
a man-made satellite. 

Christian politics must be politics with 
a difference; and the difference is the 
belief that the ultimate realism is not the 
realism of power-politics, nor the real- 
ism of nationalistic self-interest, but dis- 
cernment of, and obedience to, the will 
of God revealed in the event of Jesus 
Christ—his life and teaching, his dying 
and rising from the dead, his reigning 
in heaven and his presence on earth by 
his Holy Spirit. 

An essential duty of a church thus sit- 
uated and thus tempted must always be 
the duty of discipline. It is the fondest 
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DOCUMENT 


On the Peace Corps 


Peace Corps officials indicated recently 
the possibility of establishing contracts 
with religious organizations working over- 
seas; the corps however will not partic- 
ipate in any program involving “reli- 
gious proselytizing or propagandizing.” 
Corps volunteers would be selected with- 
out reference to religion or race. 

Protestant bodies generally protested 
such a policy as an infringement of the 
separation of church and state. 

The United Presbyterian, USA, Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations took this action: 

It reaffirmed the statement on the Peace 
Corps by the 173rd General Assembly, 
and adopted this further statement for 
transmission to the President and to 
Peace Corps officials: 


The motivation of the church is fun- 
damentally “to proclaim the gospel to 
men in every nation and every state of 
development”; the aim of the Peace 
Corps is to have “individual citizens 
work directly with the people of other 
countries to provide economic, social or 
educational assistance and to further the 
cause of peace through personal relation- 
ships and the development of mutual un- 
derstanding.” These goals may parallel 
each other but they are not identical. 





of illusions to imagine that a church can 
exert a powerful impact on the world 
around it before it has achieved, or should 
it have lost, an effective discipline within 
its own ranks. 

Corruption will never be arrested by 
savorless salt. How can the lump be 
leavened unless the leaven be pure and 
potent ? 

Essential Spirit 

When I speak of discipline, I am 
thinking of a church loyal to the essen- 
tial spirit of the Scottish Reformation in 
being willingly self-subjected to the 
Word of God, eagerly congregating where 
the two planes of its existence intersect 
in order to discover God’s will and God’s 
way for our day and generation, eagerly 
using to that end the interlocking agen- 
cies of churchly life—its public worship, 
its classes and courses, its conferences 
and Kirkweeks—and doing these things 
under the urgent sense that we are called 
today to tread a knife-edge path on 
which indiscipline may spell immeasur- 
able calamity. 

I am thinking of a church devotionally 
self-disciplined. .. . 

I am thinking of a church theological- 
ly self-disciplined and equipped on the 
intellectual plane for the fateful ideo- 
logical struggles of our century. 

I am thinking of a church intensely 
concerned with the religious training of 
the nation’s youth. 
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This distinction must be maintained to 
affirm our historic belief in the separa- 
tion of church and state, in the United 
States and other nations of the world. 
We would recommend to the officials of 
the Peace Corps to keep this distinction: 

a. That the Peace Corps sign no 
contracts with religious groups; 

b. That the Peace Corps financially 
subsidize no projects developed by reli- 
gious groups which would proselytize to 
their persuasion through their projects; 

c. That the Peace Corps would de- 
clare this distinction in each country 
where projects are developed; 

d. That we commend the Peace 
Corps for accepting personnel without re- 
gard to creed, and urge that personnel 
for specific projects be accepted from 
peace corps pool, also, without regard to 
creed. 

Speaking to its own staff, the Com- 
mission also affirmed these statements: 

Recognizing that Christians fulfilling 
their responsibilities as citizens are also 
committed servants of Jesus Christ, we 
direct the staff to discover ways and 
means to assist in the orientation and 
preparation of the people who are going 
out under the Peace Corps; 

As many of our constituents will be 


AS THE EXECUTIVES SEE IT 


serving with the Peace Corps in many 
nations, we direct the staff to discover 
ways and means of commending the 
member to the pastoral care of the church 
serving the area of his labors, and urge 
its members to participate in the life of 
that church. 


9t4 an Jdea! 


ELDERS & THE ILL 


“The best idea I have ever had 
for pastoral work is to have the 
church secretary pass on a memo 
to the elder every time she hears 
of someone sick, either in the hos- 
pital or at home. This works so 
well that sometimes my elders scold 
me for failing to let them know 
about someone in their district who 
is ill. They like to keep on top of 
their work. 

“I don’t remember who gave me 
the idea, but I think it was a 
brother minister.”—Bruce Gray, 
Kew Beach United Church, To- 
ronto. 

—From the United Church 

Observer, Canada. 














FOR LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


By HAROLD 


RE OUR CHURCHES prepared 
to perform Christ’s ministry to the 
people of the United States in the latter 
one-third of the Twentieth Century? 
Communication of the gospel to people 
in an automated, industrialized, urban- 
ized, space-age ori- see 
ented, mass society 
is going to be dif- 
ferent, radically 
different from that 
of our past indi- 
vidualistic rural ; 
society. The gospel | 
is the same but so- 
cial changes come 
fast and the church 
must be alert to un- Dr. Kilpatrick 
derstand the environment and the thought 
processes of “post-modern” people. Pres- 
ent church programs may find it hard 
going to reach the family that leaves 
home every Friday afternoon for the 
weekend resort lodge to return late Sun- 
day evening, or the shift worker in an 
industrial plant which operates seven 
days a week, or the couple living on the 
tenth floor of a “high-rise” apartment 
building which affords the ultimate in 
physical comforts and social satisfactions. 









DR. KILPATRICK is executive secretary of 
the Texas Council of Churches in Austin, 
and a Presbyterian, U.S., elder. 


KILPATRICK 


Isn’t it high time that the church be- 
came interested in the juvenile criminal 
or delinquent as a lost soul in need of 
Christ? The alcoholic? The other serious 
social deviates to be found in large num- 
bers at the hearts of all cities? The per- 
son who has been institutionalized and 
now seeks to be accepted back into the 
community ? 

The process of planning for the mis- 
sion of the church tomorrow and a decade 
hence has come to be known as compre- 
hensive, long-range planning. It needs 
to be done by every congregation, presby- 
tery, synod, and the general assembly. 
But in every geographical unit the church 
needs to plan with other Protestant 
bodies. No one denomination can begin 
to carry Christ’s mission everywhere it is 
desperately needed. Planning for an in- 
tensive community-wide Christian mis- 
sion calls for joint efforts. 

American business puts a high per- 
centage of net receipts into research and 
planning. Social agencies constantly en- 
gage in long-range planning. Compre- 
hensive, long-range planning is not an 
optional device for the church: it is a 
mandatory process for the church or de- 
nominational unit which hopes to per- 
form an effective ministry for its Lord 
and Savior in a world of breath-taking 
change. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e Much scorn has_ been 
poured on the conception of “The Bible 
as Literature.” But the great bulk of the 
Bible is made up of poetry or stories 
dramatically related. Canon Streeter used 
to say, “If truth in religion is to be 
conveyed from mind to mind, means must 
be found capable of conveying, in all its 
subtlety, the quality of life intensely lived. 
This is the function of great literature; 
it springs out of profound experiences of 
life. The Bible is ‘true’ in this sense; it 
is an authentic expression of a quality of 
living actually experience.” Perhaps a 
re-reading of Matthew Arnold’s Litera- 
ture and Dogma would do many of us 
preachers good. 


TUESDAY ¢ The church I attend re- 
cently voted affirmatively on the proposed 
merger between the Congregational Chris- 
tian and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. This is an exciting union of 
two bodies with different polities, one 
congregational, one presbyterian, one 
English, the other German in religious 
background, and should produce some- 
thing significant in the way of theology 
and liturgy one day. 


WEDNESDAY e¢ The current American 
Scholar contains an article by Dr. Sam- 
uel Sandmell of Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, entitled, The Evasions of 
Modern Theology. This is the sort of 
title that sets the mind in motion long 
before a word of the article itself has 
been read. I think it was Gibbon, of the 
Decline and Fall, who never started read- 
ing a new book until he had jotted down 
on the fly leaf what he already knew of 
the subject. Then, the book finished, he 
wrote on the last page what new facts 
and ideas he had gleaned from his read- 
ing. I am going to do likewise with Pro- 
fessor Sandmell! 


THURSDAY © Some scrappy notes I 
scribbled down before tackling the above 
article: Evasion one: reluctance to con- 
front the actual problems of twentieth 
century life, in favor of discussing “re- 
ligion” and “religious ideas.” Evasion 
two: failure to come to grips (which is 
very different from come to terms) with 
the mass media and the influence of tech- 
nolagy in determining man’s capacity to 
respond to God. Naturally, when I fi- 
nally turned to Dr. Sandmell I discov- 
ered he had tackled these points at a 
profounder level than I had even dream- 
ed. A useful and disturbing article, and 
frank in its criticism of some prominent 
Christian theologians. 


FRIDAY e J] am teaching in summer 
school. My students are all what is called 
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“supply pastors,” men who are in full 
charge of congregations but without for- 
mal theological training, and, in many 
cases, with little formal education at all. 
They are a refreshing body of men, but 
rather more eager to express themselves 
than to listen, and, on the whole, rather 
shy of books and of writing out their 
sermons. I am doing my best to persuade 
them that writing will make them even 
more effective speakers, but they are hard 
to convince. 


SATURDAY e¢ Arthur Koestler tells us 
that trees growing straight toward the sky 
are rarely encountered in Japan. While 
still young, the trees are twisted and tor- 
tured into artistic and symbolic shapes 


by means of strings and wires. He hints 
that invisible wire-racks are inserted into 
the nervous systems of Japanese children 
to give their behaviour a stylized pattern. 
Landscape and character? Any connec- 
tion? The trim, well-kept gardens and 
hedges of England and. . .? 


SUNDAY e Is there a better test for a 
sermon’s effectiveness than the number 
of people who say afterwards, “You were 
talking straight at me’’? 

¢$¢ 8 
THE WHIP of the law cannot change 
the heart. But thank God it can re- 
strain the heartless until they change 
their mind and heart—REINHOLD NIE- 
BUHR. 








PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, 
AND CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIFE 


One new college — Florida Presbyterian College, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, opened with a freshman class in 1960 in nine 
bayfront buildings formerly used as a maritime training 
base by the federal government. New buildings on a 260 
acre campus facing Boca Ciega Bay are planned for a class 


of 1200. 


One consolidated college — St. Andrews Presbyterian College, 
Laurinburg, North Carolina, will have new buildings cost- 
ing $6,000,000 ready by September 1, 1961. 


One seminary — Louisville Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky, moves to a new campus where 
$4,000,000 worth of building has now begun. 


Twenty-seven of our colleges and seminary campuses erected 
new buildings costing $11,411,917 between 1958 and 1960. 
Plans call for the erection of buildings costing $26,713,739 


between 1961 and 19638. 


Presbyterian colleges plan for over-all increase in student 
enrollment of 70 per cent by 1970. 


The Campus Christian Life Program, with its. Westminster 
Fellowships, must expand to meet the rising college and 
university population which will double by 1970. 


HELP YOUR CHURCH MEET ITS. EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


=| 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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EDITORIAL 


Moderator’s Ruling (3) 


Recent editorials in THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK (May 22, June 12) have 
been understood by at least some careless 
readers to mean that this paper “does not 
consider itself bound by the Confession 
of Faith and the catechisms of the 
church.” 

This is not the position of THE Ovut- 
LOOK, and neither is it a fair inference 
from anything that has appeared in our 
editorial columns. 

Perhaps we can clarify our position so 
that it will not be susceptible of misun- 
derstanding. 














The constitution provides, for example, 
that union with other bodies may be ef- 
fected by the vote of one General Assem- 
bly, the approval of three-fourths of the 
presbyteries, and of a subsequent Gen- 
eral Assembly. If a motion were to be 
made on the floor of the General Assem- 
bly to unite with the United Presbyterian 
Church by any other method, the mod- 
erator would necessarily have to rule the 
motion out of order. The church is bound 
by the procedure set forth in the consti- 
tution, and THE OUTLOOK recognizes 
this and all similar obligations. But it 
is proper for an individual minister, or 
a court of the church (session, presby- 
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tery, synod, or General Assembly) to ex- 
press an opinion that the requirement of 
the approval of three-fourths of the pres- 
byteries (rather than two-thirds, let us 
say), is unwise. And it certainly would 
be improper for a moderator to rule that 
a study of the whole question of church 
union (ordered, let us say, by the court 
itself at a previous session) was out of 
order and could not even be considered 
by the court because it expressed such 
a judgment. 

A few years ago the General Assembly 
adopted an amendment to the Confession 
of Faith regarding the remarriage of 
divorced persons. There was a minority 
of presbyteries (and, as we recall, one 
church paper) which disapproved of this 
action. It is legitimate for the editor of 
a paper, for any minister or ruling elder, 
or for any church court to express a 
judgment that this amendment to the 
constitution was unwise, and indeed con- 
trary to the Word of God. Some have 
done so. It would not be proper for a 
moderator of any church court to rule 
that any study of the divorce evil, ex- 
pressing such a judgment, was out of 
order and could not therefore even be 
considered by a church court. 

The Confession of Faith and the 
Larger Catechism approve of capital 
punishment. It is proper for a minister 
or a court of the church to express the 
judgment that capital punishment today, 
in the 20th century, is no longer expe- 
dient or wise. It is not proper for the 
moderator of any church court, including 
the highest, to rule that a paper, based 
on a study of Scripture and experience 
(as ordered by the court itself), cannot 
even be considered by the court because 
it expresses such a judgment. 

The constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church is very specific regarding the 
sense in which the Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms are binding upon its 
ministers and ruling elders, either indi- 
vidually or meeting in the courts of the 
church. The minister or ruling elder is 
required “sincerely (to) receive and 
adopt the Confession of Faith and the 
Catechisms of this church, as containing 
the system of doctrine* taught in the 

*In previous comments here in regard 
to what it means to “accept” the consti- 
tutional standards of the church, we have 
said, not what has been attributed to us, 
but what the General Assembly itself 
has said: 

1898: “The use of the words ‘system 
of doctrine’ in the terms of subscription 
precludes the idea of necessary accept- 
ance of every statement in the standards 
by the subscribers, but involves the ac- 
ceptance of so much as is vital to the 
system as a whole.” 

1934: “While the candidate for ordina- 
tion receives and adopts the Confession 
of Faith and the catechism of the church 
as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scripture, he does not 
affirm that each doctrine of the Confes- 
sion is an integral part of that system, 
or an essential doctrine of the Scripture.” 


Holy Scriptures” and to promise further 
that if at any time he finds himself out 
of accord with any of the fundamentals 
of this system of doctrine (only the fun- 
damentals, it will be noted) to make 
known to his presbytery the change which 
has taken place in his views since the 
assumption of his ordination vows. The 
courts of the church are required to en- 
force these provisions. “Heresy and 
schism,” it is stated, “may be of such a 
nature as to warrant deposition; but 
errors ought to be carefully considered, 
whether they strike at the vitals of reli- 
gion, and are industriously spread, or 
whether they arise from the weakness of 
the human understanding, and are not 
likely to do much injury.” Nowhere is 
it stated that a minister or church court 
may not express a conviction contrary to 
a statement, let us say, of the Confession 
of Faith which no one would for a mo- 
ment regard as a fundamental doctrine 
of the Reformed system of belief (capital 
punishment, for example). For a mod- 
erator to rule that a church court, even 
the highest, cannot even consider a re- 
port, which the court itself had ordered, 
because it expressed such a judgment, 
goes beyond anything that is in the con- 
stitution, or any expressed judgment of 
any supreme court of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., or any other Reformed 
or Presbyterian Church in this or in any 
other land, so far as we are aware. 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 











For parents and teachers (all the 
way from pre-school to graduate school), 
for all who work with children and 
young people, as well as “leaders” who 
must enlist cooperation in important un- 
dertakings, let us recommend a small 
booklet, packed with gold: Don’t Push 
Me! Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 3615 Wis. Ave. 
N.W., Washington 16, D. C., 75¢. From 
many points of the compass the pressure 
problem (to induce conformity or high 
achievement) is examined by highly qual- 
ified persons. The 40-page booklet shows 
all too clearly what is wrong with much 
educational procedure (or, at least, one 
thing) and with many of the high-pow- 
ered drives to reach some objective. It 
would provide dynamite (and this is 
needed) for study groups. 

x * x 

I would rather see a man look angry 
at me from the same waiting room than 
smile at me through the glass of a seg- 
regated waiting room.—JAMES ForBEs, 
a Raleigh, N. C., Negro. 





You can participate in the annual 
issue of The Outlook saluting 
1961 theological graduates. .. . 
See page 2. 
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Footnote to Philippians 4:1-7 


HAPPY THOUGHTS 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


F EVER THERE WAS a doubly ob- 

vious thought, it is this: The true 
atmosphere in which a man lives is that 
within him. The content and the attitudes 
of the mind, that to which consciousness 
pays attention—this is the determinative 
factor of a man’s life. This is the tune 
to which the man dances or shuffles or 
writhes, as the case may be. This is the 
framework into which all his experiences 
are set. The same event can happen to 
a man twice and yet not seem the same 
to him at all, just because his inner 
mind-set was different on the two occa- 
sions. 

One special aspect of this obvious truth 
is that a man is never happier than his 
happiest thoughts. His spirits do not 
rise and fall with the thermometer, nor 
with the number of his friends, nor with 
his bank account. His spirits rise and 
fall as his thoughts do. Thought and 
mood affect each other. 


The obvious moral, drawn a thousand 
times, is just: Be happy! Think happy 
thoughts! Create your own atmosphere 
of sweetness and light. Feel sharp, be 
sharp! Take a positive attitude, think 
yourself out of your doldrums. 


T CAN BE DONE, it ought to be 

done—provided it is done right. Hap- 
py thoughts are not an end in themselves. 
If they were, then the village idiot might 
be the most envied citizen. “I would 
rather be a Socrates dissatisfied than a 
pig satisfied,” said John Stuart Mill. A 
half-wit once known to the writer was 
under the impression—to quote, “They 
ain’t but two or three things I don’t 
know.” He used to have a wonderful 
time sitting in the sun and contem- 
plating his own mind. But nobody en- 
vied him. Everybody in the village knew 
that to exchange (if they could) their 
ever-worried existence for the placid con- 
tentment of the half-wit would be a bad 
bargain. 

Saint Paul, with the background of 
his own experience, urges his friends to 
think about what is true, lovely, honor- 
able, praiseworthy, and so forth; but this 
is not meant as an escape-hatch. His first 
word is, “Whatever is true... .” Truly 
happy thoughts are not lying thoughts. 
To face reality, to call whatever we see 
by its right name, this is of the essence 
of happy thinking. It makes little dif- 
ference at the time, whether the mind of 
the man concerned clings to a happy true 
thought or a happy imaginary one; but it 
makes a vast difference in the end. Joy 
based on truth will live; joy based on 
a lie may be just as joyful while it lasts, 
but it comes to an inevitable smash. Hap- 
piness cultivated for the mere purpose 
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of avoiding thought of unpleasant fact 
is not the sort of happiness the Apostle 
prescribed and practiced. 

Again, a similar truth is that really 
happy thoughts are not devoted to re- 
creating the world by sheer force of wish- 
ing or believing that black is white. The 
difference between this point and the first 
point is: One kind of false happiness 
is arrived at by leaving something out of 
the total picture; another kind of false 
happiness is arrived at by changing the 
picture itself. For instance, a patient 
with tuberculosis might manage to feel 
happy by dint of forgetting what is 
wrong with him; or he may manage to 
feel happy by interpreting his symptoms 
as signs of returning health. 

Paul did not say that all things are 
lovely, excellent and gracious. He uses 
language which suggests that in his opin- 
ion such things are rare. “Jf there is any 
excellence, if there is anything worthy of 
praise...” he said. Happy thoughts are 
not always easy to come by. 


UT IT IS worth trying for, though 

not as an end in itself. Can any 
one imagine that when at last Paul was 
released, he would have been content to 
linger on in his cell? One can think just 
as happy thoughts in a jail as in a pal- 
ace; but that is not the point. The point 
here is that the kind of good thoughts 
he was recommending were not for the 
purpose of escape, still less of self-decep- 
tion; rather of stimulus to good works. 
Anyone who tries, with determination, to 
think about what is honorable, just or 
pure, and all the rest of it, will find out 
how rare these things are, how much in 
need of champions, defenders and culti- 
vators. To contemplate the vast evils of 
the world is to haunt the edge of despair. 
To contemplate what is good, even if that 
good be long to find, is to become a 
friend to good. 

There were two gardeners, and one 
was wise, the other foolish. The foolish 
man said, “How many are the weeds, 
how heavy the rains!” and he sat in his 
house while his garden fell to ruin. The 
wise man said, “How rare is a perfect 
rose!” and stirred by that vision he 
worked as best he could between the 
rains; and his garden was blest with the 
flowers the fool had denied himself. 





IT IS TIME to stop saying, “We can’t 

do that in our church, we are too 
small.” The church exists for one pur- 
pose only—its mission. The church which 
is too small to do that should close up 
shop.—TowNn AND CouNTRY CHURCH. 





MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 


Brazi.: Rita D. Preddice, R. N., 148 
McClellan St., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Eecypr: Elsie M. McClymonds, Rt. 1, 
Portersville, Pa.; the Willis A. McGills 
(for three months) 47 Claremont Ave., 
New York 27; the George W. Meloys, 
2211 E. First St., Santa Ana, Calif. 

GUATEMALA: Lucy Bestwick, R. N., (for 
three months) 47 Claremont Ave., New 
York 27. 

Europe: The Charles W. Arbuthnots, 
Georgetown, Me. 

NortH INDIA: The Robert C. Alters, 
370 S. Main St., Greenville, Pa.; the War- 
ren J. Days, 135 W. Forrest Hill, Peoria 
5, Ill.; Ida M. Johnston, R. N., 208 Main 
St., Kissimmee, Fla.; Mrs. Theodore 
Moore, Monte Vista Grove, 2889 San Pas- 
qual, Pasadena, Calif.; the George B. 
Leeders, 47 Claremont Ave., N.Y.C. 27; 
Muriel Reep, R. N., Magnolia, Iowa. 

JAPAN: Virginia Deter, 7109 Eggleston 
Ave., Chicago 21. 

PAKISTAN: The Norval E. Christys, 152 
Waugh Ave., New Wilmington, Pa.; the 
Byron L. Haines, Box 111, Kendallville, 
Ind.; the Kenneth Olds, 47 Claremont 
Ave., N.Y.C. 27. 

NortH SuDAN: The Leander Finleys, 
77 Deerland Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 

PHILIPPINES: The Henry W. Macks, 
228 First St., Pacific Grove, Calif., until 
September; then 47 Claremont Ave., 
N.Y.C. 27; the David P. Martins, 17700 
Bruce St., Las Gagos, Calif. 

THAILAND: The Ralph C. Lewis, Box 
183, Rt. 7, Yakima, Wash. 


ANGLICANS 


Frederick Donald Coggan, former bish- 
op of Bradford, has been elected arch- 
bishop of York to succeed Arthur Mi- 
chael Ramsey, who has been installed as 
the 100th Archbishop of Canterbury and 
primate of the Church of England. 
BARTH SUCCESSOR 


Professor Helmut Gollwitzer, since 1957 
a member of West Berlin’s Free Univer- 
sity faculty, has been proposed by the 
university as successor to Karl Barth, 
noted Swiss theologian, now 75, who is 
about to retire. 


MIAMI BEACH DECISION 
IS IN THE COURTS 


Continuing efforts to retain the phys- 
ical property of the Miami Beach church 
have been marked with recent successes. 
In 1954 an effort was made to take the 
property into an independent Presbyte- 
rian church under the leadership of Wil- 
lis Garrett, the pastor. 

Daniel Iverson, formerly of the Shen- 
andoah church of Miami, has been serv- 
ing the “loyal” group of the Miami 
Beach church during this period. The 
circuit court ruled against the “loyal” 
body, but this has been reversed in a 
unanimous decision in the district court 
of appeals. The matter is now in the 
hands of the State Supreme Court await- 
ing a ruling. 
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Alabama Presbytery Urges oa the law and preventing mob ac- by the Presbyterian Homes of the Synod ARKA 
Full Law Enforcement : of ies esi This $1,300,000 apart- DALL 
Following difficulties encountered by FLORIDA SYNOD ACTS oat gph eto ong a The | 
the so-called “Freedom Riders” in Ala- ON COMMUNISM CHARGES P The $1 os 000 ‘tae  edented 6 kansas 
bama and Mississippi, a resolution was ace : eee 8 P rd re 
hina ton Mae Mienen, Paine fo Declaring that it “believes sincerely 1962 for Assembly and synod causes is endorse: 
\ da dia : ied that Communism has not infiltrated the the largest in the synod’s history. sembly 
p4 8: leadership of the Presbyterian Church, Florida Presbyterian College Presi- tions of 
We... have observed with alarm and = {j. S.,” the Synod of Florida adopted dent William H. Kadel reported on the whereve 
anxiety the recent events within our solut: —. 3 ° fi al bility of th sponsib! 
State—specifically the outbreaks of vio- % Tesolution in its recent meeting de- financial stability of the new college and en 
lence and brutality at Anniston, Birming- manding that those who make such its outstanding academic contributions The 
ham, and Montgomery. charges name names and present evidence already noted. An anonymous grant of of Norr 
We express our deep reret at and em- <, that the guilty may be convicted and $100,000 toward a humanities classroom and he 
phatic disapproval of mob violence for ia ae : bil 
whatever cause. the innocent cleared. building must be matched by an addi- wareary 
“We urge the people of Alabama to ex- In the meeting at the Whitfield Estates tional $200,000. stated c 
hibit all respect for the laws of our state church, Sarasota, John L. Newton, Lake- Next year’s meeting is to be held in The s 
and nation; and we urge the Governor and pastor, was elected moderator. The DeLand. cliff) w 
of Alabama and all of our State, County : a lal Bead ; 
and municipal law enforcement officers to Synod was entertained at Bradenton corpora: 
show diligence and faithfulness in en- Manor, a home for senior citizens erected S.C. SYNOD SUPPORTS of the s 
Ar Elme 
What about your life insurance? | CAPITAL FUNDS DRIVE ton Sen 
Full cooperation in raising capital conferer 
P funds for General Assembly agencies Elder 
enetas during 1963 was pledged at the annual Westove 
Perhaps your family is grown and your meeting of the Synod of South Carolina elected 
life insurance needs are reduced. You in the First church, Sumter. The synod Batesv 
can help your Church by turning over also approved a capital funds campaign Harvar 
a life policy to the foundation. There for Presbyterian College (S. C.) for tary of 
b 3 $3,000,000 in 1962. as statec 
may be tax savings to you. Write for ; 
detail From Columbia Seminary, supported 
eralls. by the synod, it was learned that $3,900,- 
000 in gifts and pledges have been re- CA 
THE PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, INc. (U.S.)| eived in the current development pro- 
Tams. 
1004 WACHOVIA BANK BUILDING g ; ne ‘ FLOR 
A brief Christian action statement was received 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA adopted without debate or dissent, declar- Founda: 
ing 1n part: of Edu 
“We recognize that we are living in first of 
a time of racial tension and social change H. Kad 
and that the kingdom of God is not per- an d 
fectly embodied in any person, social : — 
group or institution. We bear witness to liberal 
the crucial need for keeping the lines of ourselve 
communication open between the races simply 
and for acknowledging that all human k a 
effort is subject to the judgment of God. nown. 
.. . In view of our Presbyterian heritage contact 
of commitment to public education as politan 
essential to the democratic way of life, viduals 
we urge all of our people to use Christian t 
understanding and dedicated wisdom in oes 
making every effort to maintain and im- eterspt 
UNPLANNED OBSOLESCENCE prove our public school system.” for the 
“Planned Obsolescence” occupies a place on the front page of the journals of Arthur M. Martin, executive secretary -_— 
the day. Reputable authorities declare that our cars, homes and gadgets exhibit of the synod, was elected moderator. 
a definite trend to serve only for a very short time by virtue of the plans of their D 
makers. 
But “Unplanned Obsolescence” presents a more serious problem. In the field ink ’ H 
of insurance disturbingly large numbers of people are buying policies which Ministers Vacation Exchange 
will fail to meet the needs of the purchaser at a critical moment. Including U.S., AR and 
ra 3 — ‘ United Presbyterians, USA 
The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund strains every effort to make this situation There is no charge for these listings. a2 
impossible, Clergymen need contracts which will protect them now and help womer 
them hereafter. The dread of finding that an insurance policy is a broken reed WISH TO SUPPLY M 
where it was expected to be a rock of dependence motivates the Fund’s service. S. E. USA, coastal area of Va., N.C., Fla. eae 
Remember life insurance means INSURANCE FOR LIFE. a Secon 
Ask for further information about Living Insurance when you write to ay 4 2 fo ag my m..% — 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND te Pers 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. hey nae) studen 
ALEXANDER Mackie, President FOLDING TABLES Beat 
18 Branches Coast to Coast — Texas to Ontario 1961 SUMMER SALE moder: 
, “eae 2 am : eng EXTRA SAVINGS A sp 
An interdenominational fellowship providing all kinds of life insurance To Churches, Schools, tien & 
1717—Two Hundred Forty-four Years—1961 Clubs, Institutions, etc. ry 
FREE NEW 1961 CATALOG cmaims & 
THE MONROE COMPANY 
80 CHURCH STREET - COLFAX, IOWA 
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ARKANSAS SYNOD BACKS 
DALLAS STATEMENT 


The Presbyterian, U. S., Synod of Ar- 
kansas at its recent meeting in Warren 
endorsed the statement of the Dallas As- 
sembly concerning irresponsible accusa- 
tions of Communism and requested that 
wherever such accusations are made re- 
sponsible documentation be presented. 

The life and service of John T. Barr 
of Norman were recognized by the synod 
and he was presented with a new auto- 
mobile and a check. He has served as 
stated clerk since 1924. 

The synod’s conference grounds (Fern- 
cliff) which have been held in a private 
corporation will now become the property 
of the synod. 

Elmer G. Homrighausen of the Prince- 
ton Seminary faculty led the synod in a 
conference on Evangelism. 

Elder Joseph A. Norton, M.D., of the 
Westover Hills church, Little Rock, was 
elected moderator. Stephen L. Cook of 
Batesville is moderator-in-nomination. 
Harvard A. Anderson, executive secre- 
tary of the synod, will succeed Dr. Barr 
as stated clerk upon his retirement. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN College has 
received a $25,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education that is believed to be the 
first of its type. FPC President William 
H. Kadel says, “Although we have built 
an academic structure rivalling the best 
liberal arts colleges in the nation, we find 
ourselves operating at less than capacity 
simply because we are not well enough 
known.” The college will engage ten 
contact representatives in eastern metro- 
politan areas who will work with indi- 
viduals and groups during the summer 
to attempt to create interest in the St. 
Petersburg institution. Plans also call 
for the use of twenty FPC sophomores 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 








to speak to local groups and visit pro- 
spective students. A public relations con- 
sultant has been engaged for the overall 
project. 

2 ¢ 

At HaMppEN-SyDNEyY College (Va.) 
the Algernon Sydney Sullivan medallions 
were presented to an alumnus, Donald 
L. Cork, ’13, president of the First Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, 
Charleston, W. Va., and to Benjamin R. 
Lacy, Jr., chaplain of the college for the 
past five years, and to Robert B. Ewald, 
Dublin, Ga., a senior. . HAMPDEN- 
SYDNEY trustees will name the new li- 
brary in honor of Joseph D. Eggleston, 
president, 1919-39. The new $400,000- 
building will be ready for occupancy this 
summer. 

a 

President Ralph Waldo Lloyd and 
Mrs. Lloyd were given a citation by the 
MaryVvILLE College (Tenn.) board of 
trustees at the recent commencement in 
recognition of 31 years of “devoted serv- 
ice.” Presented by the board’s chairman, 
Joe C. Gamble, the citation said in part, 
“Your counsel and your example have 
touched the lives of many men and wom- 
en who, having completed their course 
here as you now do, bear witness across 
the world to your influence for good.” 

. 2. @ 

Mrs. Matthew Andrews of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been announced as the major 
donor to the $1,600,000 new library of 
the College of Wooster. The building 
will be called the Andrews Library... . 


Arthur Holly Compton, formerly chan- 
cellor of WasHINGTON University, St. 





NEW BRUNSWICK 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Founded 1784 


A Seminary of The Reformed 
Church in America 


Open to students of other 
denominations 


Offering Courses leading to the 
B.D. degree 


Well-staffed library of 
100,000 volumes 
Challenging opportunities in 
Field Work 
Favorably situated in 
metropolitan area 
Adjoining the State University 
of New Jersey 
Fully accredited by the 
Association 
of Theological Schools 


For information write: 
President 
Justin Vander Kolk 
17 Seminary Place 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 











WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 


For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


-.- full accreditation 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Dormitories. Summer session. 


KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business education. ee 
(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, >. 
145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Board, room, and tuition, $1,247 for 
men, $1,297 for women. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 


Founded 1867 
Fully 











MONTREAT-ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 
Fully accredited. An Affiliated Presby- 
terian College. Liberal Arts—Business 
Education—Terminal Courses; Music, 
Business and Church Secretary. Total 
Cost $855—Liberal Scholarships. 

Calvin Grier Davis, President 

Box 0, Montreat, N. C. 








MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Fully ac 
credited. High standards. Small classes. Preparation for 
advanced academic work; specific vocational training. 
+ Basic Liberal Arts « Voice « Piano 
¢ Organ’ « Terminal Business Education 
Established 1858. Dorms. Scholarships. Endowed. Rate 


John P. Montgomery, Presiden 
Mitchell 2&2 Statesville, North 
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SYMBOL 


of Christian concern 


and financial security 


For many years, the over-lapping worlds of the Board of 
World Missions emblem have stood as a symbol of Christian 


concern and financial security. 


More than fifty years ago, the Board wrote its first annuity 
contract. In the years since then, during good times and bad, 
the Board has never missed or been late with a single annuity 


payment. 


But in addition to providing financial security for its donors, 
the Board is proud of the use to which we put the funds 
derived from the Annuity Gift Plan. This financial support 
has enabled us to send additional missionaries to many coun- 
tries, taking the teachings of Christ to thousands of people 
who would otherwise have been unreached. 


If you are interested in serving the Lord in foreign lands, and 
at the same time obtaining financial security and a good 
income, write for our free folder on annuities, “A Guaran- 


teed Lifetime Investment.” Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
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“To Forergu Misstous a Share’ 


RoaRD OF WORLD Missions 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 





Louis, and distinguished service profes- 
sor of natural philosophy since 1954, will 
become visiting lecturer at the College of 
Wooster when he retires from his work 
in St. Louis July 1. In fulfillment of 
a three-way assignment, he will be in 
residence at St. Louis next fall, at the 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA at Berkeley 
during the winter, and at WoosTER in 
the spring. 
* * 2 

Fifty-two freshmen and _ sophomore 
students in UPUSA ‘colleges sought the 
$200 Samuel Robinson scholarships dur- 
ing the past academic year, with 45 of 
them being successful. They are required 
to recite the Shorter Catechism and to 
write an original 2,000-word essay on a 
suggested topic related to the catechism, 
Witson College (Pa.) provided ten 
winners, MARYVILLE had seven, WEst- 
MINSTER (Pa.) placed third. Students 
from twenty-one colleges received awards, 

x * * 

Special tribute was paid four retired 
Davipson College faculty members whose 
combined service on the campus totals 
more than one hundred years. A David- 
son College presentation chair was given 
as a token of appreciation and esteem to: 
William L. Porter, geology and geog- 
raphy; Charles M. Richards, Bible, 
church history and government; Edwin 
F. Shewmake, English; Guy R. Vowles, 
German. The annual Algernon Sydney 
Sullivan awards were presented to J. 
Wesley Weeks, Charleston, S. C., a sen- 
ior, and to Mrs. William C. Copeland 
of Davidson, teacher of a Sunday School 
class for Negro children. Daniel D. 
Rhodes was inaugurated as professor of 
Bible and philosophy. . . . DAvipson’s 
salary budget will be increased 11% next 
year, with every employee, from profes- 
sors to janitors, sharing in the benefits. 
Starting salary for instructors is $4,500 
and the top salary for professors is 
$12,500. Advances are made possible by 
a $117,000 increase to Davidson from 
the Duke Endowment. Another Duke 
gift of $125,000 is being divided be- 
tween a professorial endowment fund and 
improvements in connection with the 
Fine Arts quadrangle. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—wUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 


HELP WANTED 














YOUNG LAYMAN TO ASSIST PASTOR; 

church administration and general pas- 
toral work in city church. Excellent op- 
portunity for qualified man. State age, 
family, business and church experience. 
Reply to Box F-37 c/o Outlook. 


COMBINATION DIRECTOR OF MUSIC- 

EDUCATION to develop graded choral 
program and supervise established Chris- 
tian Education program in Presbyterian 
Church of 1000 members in capital city of 
35,000. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Send full particulars 
to: Frank W. Penick, 324 Madison Street, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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Mary and Martha, Friends of Jesus 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 23, 1961 
Luke 10:38-42; John 11:1-5; 12:1-3 


“One of the most pathetic utterances 
which Christ ever made about himself 
is the single reference to his homeless- 
ness. ‘The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests; but the son 
of man hath not where to lay his head.’ 
Christ never had a home of his own. 
From the time when he left his father’s 
home in Nazareth where he was brought 
up, he was a wanderer.” 


Yet in many homes he was a welcome 
guest. We catch glimpses of him in 
homes in Cana, where he saved his 
hostess from embarrassment; in Caper- 
naum where he healed Peter’s mother-in- 
law of a fever, and where he sat down 
to dinner with publicans and sinners; 
in Jericho, where he invited himself to 
dine with Zaccheus; in Jerusalem, where 
a large upper room was placed at his 
disposal. But the home in the Gospel 
dearest to the Christian heart, and cer- 
tainly one of the homes in which Jesus 
most loved to go, was the home of Mary, 
Martha and Lazarus in Bethany, a little 
village two miles from Jerusalem, on the 
road which led to Jericho. John tells us 
that these two sisters and their brother 
loved Jesus and that he loved them in 
return. 

We find only three references to this 
home in the Gospels, yet we can be sure 
that it was a haven of quiet and rest to 
which Jesus often retired. 


First Scene: Cumbered with Much 
Serving, Luke 10:38-48 


On this occasion Mary was sitting at 
Jesus’ feet, listening eagerly, intently to 
his words. Martha meanwhile “was 
worried with all she had to do for them,” 
as Goodspeed translates the verse, or 
distracted with much serving. The word 
means literally “drawn in different direc- 
tions.” And she was worried “with all 
she had to do.” She was preparing an 
elaborate meal and had let it get on her 
nerves. Instead of calling Mary quietly 
to the kitchen, she came up to Jesus— 
the words suggest rather that she burst 
in upon him, an explosive act, as indi- 
cated in the speech that follows, saying, 
“Master, does it make no difference to 
you that my sister has left me to do all 
the work alone? Tell her to help me.” 

Jesus refused to take sides against 
Mary. Instead he delivered a gentle re- 
buke to Martha. It was a very gentle 
rebuke, if indeed we can call it such, for 
the words are soothing. They served, I 
am sure, to break the tension, to relieve 
Martha of undue anxiety over the success 
of her dinner, to restore her once more 
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to her normally sweet and equitable tem- 
per. “Martha, Martha,” he said, “you 
are worried and anxious about many 
things, but our wants are few; indeed 
there is only one thing we need. For 
Mary has chosen the right thing, and it 
must not be taken away from her.” 

It has become customary to take Mar- 
tha and Mary as two contrasting types 
of character—Martha, the practical, ac- 
tive type, with whom most of us secretly 
sympathize, and Mary, the meditative, 
spiritual type. This may be true, though 
it reads more into the narrative than it 
actually contains. 


It must not be overlooked, however, 
that the difference which our Lord him- 
self points out is between one who is so 
busy about many things that she misses 
the best thing and one who has chosen 
a better way. 


There can be no doubt that Martha 
loved Jesus and that she was attempting 
to please him. 


“How clearly, how vividly we see Mar- 
tha, the good-hearted, bustling, over- 
anxious mistress and very-much-manager 
of the household. She is so very busy 
about so very many things; and all the 
time she is firmly convinced in her own 
mind that all she does and all she could 
provide is absolutely necessary. Not one 
of all this multitude of things must be 
wanting. Custom and her own reputation 
in her own eyes and among her neigh- 
bors demand them all. The amount of 
mental and physical energy which she 
consumed in providing and preparing and 
arranging the ‘many things’ which she 
deemed necessary she probably never 
computed, nor did she stay for a moment 
to consider whether she had forgotten 
one or two things which in intrinsic 
worth might be of far greater value than 
the sum total of all the other things 
about which she was busying herself.” 
(Hastings: Greater Men and Women of 
the Bible.) 


Martha was not so much active as 
fussy. She allowed herself to become 
worried over things which were unim- 
portant. And finally she lost her temper. 


“Will anyone say that this act of Mar- 
tha’s was courteous or considerate toward 
her Guest, Would it be polite or kindly 
or proper toward a guest in your house 
whom you were entertaining or prepar- 
ing to entertain, to burst in upon him 
when he was talking with another mem- 
ber of the family, and to suggest to him 
bluntly that he ought to know better 
than to keep away from her proper work 
in the household a needed member of 
the family with whom he was convers- 
ing? Can a woman be called a good 
housekeeper who would conduct herself 
in this way as a hostess?” (Hastings.) 


The temper of many a home is spoiled 
because one confuses little things with 
great things, because one becomes so busy 


over things, all of which may be good 
in themselves, that one forgets the best 
thing. To do so many things for Christ, 
or for the members of one’s family, that 
one has no time for fellowship with 
Christ is a mistake that in time will 
reflect itself in one’s character and con- 
duct. Like Martha, we are apt to become 
worried, fretful, fault-finding; to find it 
difficult to control our tempers and our 
tongues. Jesus pointed Martha to a bet- 
ter way, which we may be sure she 
learned to follow, which finally brought 
peace and poise and self-control. 

How would Jesus bring peace to our 
homes? What lack of symmetry or bal- 
ance do men (and the Master) note in 
our characters? Are we cumbered or 
distracted with many things? What is 
the good part which Mark found, which 
we or our family have missed? Is a 
woman justified in staying home from 
church to prepare a big Sunday dinner? 


Second Scene: In the Shadow of 
Death, John 11:1-3 


The time came when tragedy cast its 
dark shadow over the home in Bethany— 
as sooner or later it does over every 
home. Lazarus fell seriously ill. The 
two sisters sent a message to Jesus, “Lord, 
he whom you love is ill,” knowing that 
nothing more would be needed. Lazarus 
must have died shortly after the message 
departed, for the message was one day 
on the road, Jesus was not able to start 
for two days, and required another day 
to reach Bethany. When he arrived, Laz- 
arus had been dead for four days. 

Mary and Martha had waited anx- 
iously for the coming of Jesus ever since 
the messenger was dispatched. When 
Lazarus died, their one thought was, if 
only Jesus had been here, our brother 
would not have died. 

At last news came that the Master was 
approaching. Martha, without waiting to 
inform Mary, rushed to meet him. Her 
first words lay bare her heart. “Lord, if 
you had been here, my brother would not 
have died.” But there was no reproach 
in her voice, only regret. Even now, in 
her great faith, she believed that Jesus 
could successfully intercede with God 
and bring back the life that had de- 
parted. 

Jesus said, “Your brother will rise 
again.”’ But this thought did not bring 
Martha the comfort that she sought. She 
did not indeed disdain that glorious hope, 
but the resurrection seemed far away, 
and her heart craved present succor. As 
Paterson-Smyth says: 

“You can read between the lines how 
that answer has disappointed her. It 
sounds like the trite condolences she has 
been hearing all day. ‘Oh, yes, Lord, I 
know that he will rise at the last day.’ 
As if she would say, ‘That is not much 
comfort; it is too far away.’” 

And if we are honest we must confess 
ourselves in sympathy with Martha. It 
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may not sound religious, but it is very 
human. The resurrection at the last day 
does not comfort us much if it be taught, 
as it usually is, as an isolated far-off fact 
with nothing between. 

“But Jesus is not pointing to a far-off 
future day. Lazarus is living now in the 
spirit world. His life goes on. He cannot 
die. For ‘I am the resurrection and the 
life. He that liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die. Life in touch with God 
is immortal. . . . Lazarus is living and is 
coming back to show it.’” 

Jesus said, “I [emphatic], I am the 
resurrection and the life.” There is no 
need for Jesus to pray as man to God as 
Mary had suggested in vs. 22. He and 
none other is the resurrection and the 
life. Martha was puzzled. She did not 
understand all this, but she did believe 
utterly in Jesus, and was willing to leave 
the puzzle to him. “Yes, Lord, I believe 
that you are the Christ, the Son of God, 
he who is coming into the world.” 

Martha returned to the house and in- 
formed Mary that Jesus had arrived and 
was eager to see her. The message was 
delivered secretly, that Mary might have 
the opportunity to see Jesus alone. Her 
friends, however, thinking that she was 
going to the tomb to wail after the ori- 
ental fashion, followed her out of the 
house. When Mary saw Jesus she was 
overcome by her emotions. She fell down 
at his feet and cried, “Lord, if you had 
been here, my brother would not have 
died.”” She then broke into uncontrolled 
sobbing and her friends wept with her. 
“When Jesus saw her weeping and the 
Jews who came with her also weeping, he 
was deeply moved in spirit and troubled, 
and he said, ‘Where have you laid him?’ 
They said to him, ‘Lord, come and see.’ 
Jesus wept.” 

Jesus still weeps with those who weep. 
He bears our sorrows upon his heart. 
And he still assures those who believe 
on him that our beloved dead are living 
still, that separation is only for the mo- 
ment, that we shall be reunited in a 
brighter and fairer land. Homes in Christ 








A four-year coeducational college of 
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One of America’s Better Small Colleges 


Address: President Ralph W. Lloyd 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


are never broken, for “he that liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” 


Third Scene: The Thoughtfulness 
y Love, John 12:1-3; Mark 14: 
-9 


It occurred at a dinner given by Simon, 
the leper, who is otherwise unknown. We 
may suppose, however, that he was one 
whom Jesus had healed. John tells us 
that Lazarus was one of the guests of 
honor, and that Martha, in whose home 
Jesus was so welcome a guest, was one 
of those who helped to serve the meal. 

Jesus’ disciples were living in an at- 
mosphere of great expectancy. Jesus had 
tried to warn them of the storm soon to 
break upon his head, but the disciples 
were convinced that the storm would soon 
pass, and would indeed usher in the final 
victory. They were thinking of the high 
places which they should occupy in the 
coming kingdom. But Mary, with a wom- 
an’s intuition, understood more clearly 
the significance of Jesus’ mood. 

During the course of the meal she 
entered the room with an alabaster cruse 
of liquid spikenard. This was a fragrant 
ointment made from a plant in far-off 
India. It was so valuable that only the 
rich could afford it. Mary had a pound 
of it, which would be worth about a 
thousand dollars in our money. Well-to- 
do families stored such ointment for the 
honoring of the dead, but Mary had 
thought of a better use for it. 

“Why pay the homage to a dead body 
and render it when the person can re- 
ceive no satisfaction? Far better that in 
their lifetime our friends should know 
that they are loved, and should be braced 
for suffering by the devotion of loyal 
hearts. Before his enemies have crowned 
him with thorns, Mary will put the spike- 
nard on his head, and before they have 
pierced his feet with nails, she will 
anoint them with her love.” (Hastings.) 

Some of the disciples (led, it would 
seem, by Judas, who shortly thereafter 
betrayed him into the hands of his ene- 
mies), poor men, who had been all their 


Fine Arts Center 


Education, Business Administration, 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
law, medicine, ministry, etc. 

Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
about eight hundred. Intercollegiate 
athletics for all. Conveniently located, 
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lives obliged to practice the closest econ- 
omy, said indignantly to themselves: 
“What was the use of wasting the per- 
fume like that? It might have been sold 
for three hundred denarii and the money 
given to the poor.” And they grumbled 
at her extravagance. 

Jesus however would not permit this 
spontaneous expression of Mary’s love 
to be misinterpreted. He said, “Leave her 
alone. Why do you bother her? It is a 
beautiful thing that she has done to me.” 

“The phrase, ‘beautiful thing,’ is em- 
phatic, contrasted with their depreciation 
of what she had done. They measured it 
by a utilitarian standard by which it 
would have little or no value. But he 
was at a crisis of his life when it was 
of the utmost value to him to know that 
he had won a place in a human heart. 
And for anyone to be reckless or even 
extravagant, not calculating, in the ex- 
pression of this, was to him a good turn. 
It was the fragrance of a loving heart 
that was brought to him by the costly 
nard.” 

The words that follow do not, of 
course, justify the perpetuation of pov- 
erty. 

“Kindness to the poor is a primary 
duty. Yet there are timely acts to which 
even it may give place for a while. When 
such a conflict of duty arises, it is to be 
settled by the principle that what can be 
done only at the moment, or not at all, 
shall have precedence over what can be 
done at any time. Love has its own in- 
sight, and makes its way by a sure in- 
stinct through all difficulties of compet- 
ing duties in the fitness of things.” 

Mary had done what she could to ex- 
press what she could not put into words, 
namely, her boundless sympathy with her 
great Master in the cup which her wom- 
an’s loving observation of his mood re- 
vealed to her that he was now drinking, 
the cup of disappointment in his own 
people and his rejection by their leaders. 

Jesus’ words do not require us to be- 
lieve that she consciously anointed him 
beforehand for his burial, and yet it 
may well be that with the quick insight 
of woman’s love, Jesus’ words concerning 
his Passion had a meaning for her that 
they did not have even for the Twelve, 
and that she did what she did with a 
conscious anticipation of his death, know- 
ing that it was her last chance of ex- 
pressing her love and reverence. 

What is the principle in Mary’s act of 
devotion which Jesus approved? How is 
the same spirit manifested today? Is 
there any justification in her act and 
Jesus’ approval for costly churches? Who 
do you think would have given more to 
the poor, Mary or Judas? Is it wasteful 
to buy flowers for a sick friend? How 
can we best show our thoughtfulness for 
the living? How can we best show our 
love to Christ today? 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 





TWO LESSONS THIS WEEK— in view of the 
summer schedule of alternate weeks. 
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Thomas: Through Doubt to Faith 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 30, 1961 


John 11:7-8, 16; 


“‘Doubting Thomas’ we call him. There 
is a sneer of scorn in our voices as we 
speak the words. A doubter is always a 
disturbing element in an atmosphere of 
faith. We are impatient toward question- 
ers. We dislike stubborn demands for 
more information. We prefer the quick 
and ready assent of the temperamental 
affirmers. So we speak his name with an 
incriminating adjective attached, and we 
pass him by with sophisticated aloof- 
ness.” 

So writes Bernard C. Clausen in Pen 
Portraits of the Twelve. 

Three of the four narratives of Jesus’ 
life merely name this disciple. He ap- 
pears in the lists of the Twelve and gains 
no further mention. What we know of 
him we learn from incidental references 
in the fourth Gospel. Here he appears 
consistently as a hard-headed insistent 
skeptic. As Alexander MacLaren says, 
in every case he appears as mainly under 
the dominion of sense, as slow to appre- 
hend anything beyond its limits. Because 
of these very defects or virtues, however, 
he is a man who reflects many of the 
attitudes of our own day, a man with 
whom the church is called on in increas- 
ing measure to deal. Let us look then 
at the three pictures which the Scriptures 
give us of “Doubting Thomas.” 


1. Pessimistic, John 11:7-8, 14-16 


Word was brought to Jesus that his 
beloved friend, Lazarus, was grievously 
sick and that his sisters, Mary and Mar- 
tha, were longing for his presence. Jesus 
waited for two days, considering the is- 
sues involved. Then he proposed to his 
disciples that they go with him again 
into Judea. The disciples remembered 
that Jesus had been stoned on his last 
trip to that vicinity (10:31). They knew 
that his enemies were waiting for the 
chance to renew the attack. They were 
nonplussed, therefore, that he should 
even consider a return. “Master,” they 
said, “the Jews were trying to stone you 
there only the other day; surely you are 
not going back?” 

Jesus replied that he must do his Fa- 
ther’s work while it was day, regardless 
of the danger. The disciples were at a 
loss to understand him. Thomas was just 
as much at sea as the rest of them. But 
he felt that Jesus’ proposed action meant 
danger for the whole group. “It means 
danger for us all,” he said. This blunt 
announcement, this pessimistic outlook, 
did not make the other disciples any more 
cheerful. Perhaps Jesus suggested that 
they might remain behind. But that was 
hot in accordance with Thomas’ mind. 
“Let us go too,” he said, “let us die 
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14:3-6; 20:24-29 
along with him.” Thomas was not con- 
vinced that his Master was acting wisely; 
he feared the outcome; nonetheless, there 
was no diminution in his love. He loved 
him enough to die with him, even though 
he could not understand his motives. 

Thomas was pessimistic, he expected 
the worst. As events proved, he was 
unduly pessimistic, so far as this par- 
ticular trip was concerned; yet in the end 
he was thus far right, for Jesus’ enemies 
did accomplish his death, and in Jeru- 
salem. But his courage attracts us. As 
Dr. Clausen writes: 

“Here was a man who sensed danger, 
who refused to discount peril, who would 
not deceive his mind with sunny hope, 
who anticipated death, and who yet was 
willing to go. If this be doubt, God give 
us more of it. The only real courage 
senses oncoming pain and deliberately 
challenges it. We have enough laughing 
spirits who do not know what pain is, 
bright Pollyannas of a spiritual glad 
game which degenerates into meaningless 
nonsense. We have an over-supply of 
craven souls who count the price of de- 
votion and weakly confess that they dare 
not promise to pay. But God give us 
men who know the tragedy, who taste 
the bitterness with quivering senses, who 
lift the cup, who give thanks, and who 
drink it to the last burning dregs. God 
give us men who take up his cross and 
follow him unafraid.” 


Napier tells us about a young officer 
riding into his first battle with pale face 
and trembling hand, when a companion 
looking at him, said, “Why man, you’re 
pale; you’re afraid!” “I know I am,” 
he quietly rejoined, ‘‘and if you were half 
as much afraid as I am you would run 
away.” When Wellington saw a man 
turn pale as he marched up to a battery, 
he said, “That is a brave man. He knows 
his danger and faces it notwithstanding.” 

Thomas had his doubt; nonetheless, he 
was loyally devoted to his Master. ‘““Many 
an earnest soul,”’ says Richard D. Dodge, 
“groping its way through the darkness 
of intellectual certainty, unable to com- 
prehend the meaning of much that is 
native to the religious life, incapable of 
accepting many of the articles contained 
in the doctrinal statements of the church- 
es, has nevertheless proved its deep alle- 
giance to the Christ and his cause.” 
Christ has no rebuke for the discipie who 
is uncertain, who fears, who doubts, but 
who nevertheless loves him, and is will- 
ing to follow where he leads. Is it pos- 
sible for one to have intellectual difficul- 
ties regarding any or all of the funda- 
mental teachings of Christianity and still 
be a genuine Christian? Can one hon- 
estly doubt and still be loyal to Jesus? 
Can one differ with much that he has 


been taught about religion and still be 
devoted to Christ? 


ll. Questioning, Jn. 14:5-8 


It was Thursday evening, the day be- 
fore the crucifixion. Jesus was eating 
the last supper with his disciples. He had 
spoken to them of his imminent depar- 
ture. The disciples were troubled. Then 
Jesus spoke those glorious words, as fa- 
miliar and dear as any in the story: “Let 
not your hearts be troubled; believe in 
God, believe also in me. In my Father’s 
house are many rooms; if it were not so, 
would I have told you that I go to pre- 
pare a place for you? And when I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again and will take you to myself, that 
where I am you may be also. And you 
know the way where I am going.” 

Then another voice broke in, inter- 
rupting the Master. It was the voice of 
Thomas. “Lord,” he said, “we do not 
know where you are going; how can we 
know the way?” It seems to us that 
Thomas was very dull of understanding, 
but at least he was honest, and so he 
was willing, as few of us are, to confess 
ignorance. “His slow mind could not 
follow the Savior. Perhaps he was think- 
ing of the kingdom on earth, which the 
Messiah would set up by delivering the 
Jews from the Romans, a conception of 
Christ’s mission which was deeply rooted 
in the disciples’ minds. That kingdom 
would have Jerusalem as its capital, so 
where would the Messiah be going? 

Dr. Clausen pictures the disciples 
pushing forward with impatient com- 
plaints, as the lovely music of Jesus’ 
wondrous words is stopped by the harsh 
interjection of Thomas. He sees them 
elbowing away the offender, urging a 
postponement of questions until some less 
sacred time. And very likely it did hap- 
pen thus. But, if so, their attitude was 
not shared by Jesus. 

“Without a shadow of disappointment, 
he pauses and proceeds gently to answer, 
with fulness of sympathetic understand- 
ing, the frank query of the doubting 
one, He would not go on until the doubt 
had been cleared up. He refused to con- 
sider himself as free to proceed until that 
knotted brow had been smoothed and 
those eyes confessed with their flicker 
of light that the hard point had been 
made clear. And we who resent the ques- 
tion sometimes fail to observe that the 
answer which it evoked is the most pre- 
cious verse in all the precious chapter; 
that without someone to interpose a 
query, the finest gem in all this heap of 
jewels might never have been ours.” 


“Honest questions,” says Edward A. 
George, “candid expressions of ignor- 
ance, often bring light. The unquestion- 
ing spirit is sometimes only the result 
of superficiality. The faith which does 
not pretend to believe things it does not 
believe, but which with incisive mind 
probes down to the deep things of God, 
is the faith which honors Christianity. 
Jesus had many things which they did 
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not understand; and the candid questions 
of Thomas, the doubter, brought to them 
all many an answer of illumination. Con- 
fession of faith is a duty,” but there, are 
times when it helps to raise questions. 
And if we ask our questions, honestly 
desiring an answer, they will lead us 
into a fuller knowledge of the truth. 

Do you think we should encourage 
immature Christians—and mature ones— 
to ask questions about Christian truth, 
or should we teach them simply to accept 
the truth as it has been handed down? 
How should we deal with questions when 
they come? What should we do with 
the questions that come to our own mind? 
Where and how should we seek an an- 
swer? Suppose there are questions that 
we cannot answer fully now? What then? 


lll. Doubting, Jn. 20:24-29 


On Friday, Jesus was crucified. All 
day Saturday his body was in the grave. 
Early Sunday morning he arose. That 
same day he appeared to Mary Mag- 
dalene, to the women, to Simon Peter, 
to two disciples on the road to Emmaus; 
finally to ten of the disciples gathered to- 
gether in the upper room. Thomas, how- 
ever, was not a member of the group. 
Why? We cannot be sure, but we have 
learned to know Thomas and we surmise 
that the impression produced on him by 
the death of his Master was one of pro- 
found discouragement. “I told him so,” 
is no doubt what he said. His absence 
on the first day may have had some rela- 
tion to this bitter feeling. This is con- 
firmed, Godet suggests, by the manner in 
which he receives the testimony of his 
brethren. There is tenacity even in the 
form of his words. “Unless I see his 
hands with the mark of the nails, and 
put my fingers where the nails were and 
put my hands into his side, I refuse to 


believe this.” These were his words 
(Moffatt’s translation). We can feel the 
disciples’ indignation. They blamed him 
for his careless absence. They flouted him 
for his lack of faith. They branded him 
as a heretic for his hesitation. 

Not so Jesus. A week later, the dis- 
ciples were together again, and Thomas 
was with them. Though the doors were 
closed, Jesus entered and stood among 
them, saying, “Peace be with you.” As 
kindly and gently as ever, he made him- 
self known to the hesistant Thomas. 
“Put your finger here, and see my 
hands,” he said, “and put out your hand 
and place it in my side. Do not be 
faithless, but believing.” 

Do the words imply a mild rebuke? I 
would say not. We are deceived by a 
faulty translation. Jesus said, “Do not 
become faithless, but become believing.” 
It is not improper to ask for proof, he 
indicated. You have every right to ask 
your questions and require your evidence. 
You desire assurance. You may have it. 
But only if you are willing to advance 
along the way that has been opened to 
you. You are now at the branching of 
the roads. Along one way lies faithless- 
ness, along the other belief. Put me to 
the test, and you will be convinced. 

“Then Thomas, the doubter, met upon 
the very grounds of his doubt, over- 
whelmed to find Jesus unwilling to shrink 
from examination; conquered by the 
Lord’s aggressive demand that he be sub- 
mitted to every possible test, did not 
reach forth his hand, did not touch with 
his fingers, but, humbly satisfied, con- 
fessed himself conquered by the honest 
submission of Jesus.” 


He did more, rising by a single bound 
from the lowest degree of faith to the 
highest, he proclaimed the divinity of his 
Master in a more categorical expression 
than all those which had ever come from 
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the lips of any of his fellow-believers, 
“My Lord and my God.” 

Jesus replied, “Have you believed be- 
cause you have seen me? Blessed are 
those who have not seen and yet believe.” 


“This was no studied rebuke of in- 
credulity. This was no attempt to clas. 
sify Thomas as among the unhappy be 
lievers. This was a challenge to the hon- 
est witnessing of a convinced man. And 
a command to spread the news of Christ’s 
fearlessness among those who might 
never see him. Thomas had been con- 
vinced. May there be many who will 
find like conviction through the uncom- 
promising loyalty of the satisfied doubter. 
Go, tell doubters everywhere that Jesus 
is not afraid of dangers foreseen, not 
afraid of honest questions sincerely 
broached, not afraid of the utmost scru- 
tiny from any mind.” 


From that scene went Thomas, ready 
to be faithful to his trust. We catch our 
last glimpse of him waiting there in the 
upper room for the power of the Spirit. 
According to tradition, he labored in 
Parthia and Persia, and finally in India, 
dying at the last a martyr’s death for the 
Master who had conquered his doubt. 

Almost all young people pass through 
a period of religious doubt. It is a ques- 
tioning age. What would Jesus do? 

“Resent the cool cruelty of probing 
investigation? Call every suggestion of 
danger a conservative cowardice? Brush 
aside every honest question with a show 
of impatient disdain? Call sincere inquiry 
a lack of faith and brand it as sin? No. 
We can be sure that as he was toward 
Thomas, so he would be toward us. Pre 
dicting every danger, he would be glad 
when we counted the cost and fearlessly 
paid it; pausing for every query, he would 
not go on until every tangle had been 
smoothed away; opening himself to every 
examination he would take science by 
storm.” 


Christ complies with every legitimate 
demand for proof. In the nature of the 
case, mathematical proof cannot be of- 
fered, for we are not dealing with math- 
ematics; strict scientific proof cannot al- 
ways be offered, for we are not dealing 
with science. But the Christian docu- 
ments can stand the most rigid historical 
criticism and have done so; and Christ’s 
promises have been confirmed in the ex- 
perience of believers. The gospel is tested 
in life. 

What do we mean by doubt? What 
causes doubt today? It is sometimes said 
that sin is at the basis of all doubts. Do 
you think this is true? Or is there a 
period of life when the mind is naturally 
prone to doubt? Does sin, or a low moral 
standard, ever lie at the root of doubt? 
Can a man know the truth if he is un- 
willing to do God’s will? What should 
be the attitude of the individual Chris- 
tian toward one who honestly doubts? 
What should be the attitude of the church 
toward such? Should one allow his in- 
tellectual difficulties to deprive him of the 
rich blessings of fellowship with Christ? 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Div 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current book club selections: 

PasTORAL PsycHoLocy (July): Re- 
lease from Sexual Tension, Mary S. 
Calderone, Random House. The Con- 
duct of Sex, Lawrence K. Frank, Mor- 
Tow. 

Putpir (July): Service Book for 
Ministers, Joseph E. McCabe, McGraw- 
Hill. 

Reticious (July): The Mind of 
Jesus, William Barclay, Harper & Bros. 





* * * 


A THEOLOGY OF CHURCH AND MIN- 
ISTRY. By Frank M. Segler. Broadman 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. 237 pp., Bibliog- 
raphy and Index, $3.95. 

This book may prove helpful to those 
who want to understand the rationale for 
the practice of the ministry in certain of 
the free church traditions, notably the 
Southern Baptist Church, in which the 
author is a theological professor. But 
it is disappointing to the critical reader 
because it is little more than an elab- 
orated syllabus with extensive foot-noting 
of quotations and supporting views. It 
fails completely to probe in depth the 
troublesome questions that plague the 
church in the various communions that 
center around the nature of the church 
and the ministry. 

The author seems unaware of the the- 
ological and Biblical roots of many as- 
pects of the doctrines of the church and 
Christian ministry held by large segments 
of Protestantism. No matter how diverse, 
in these doctrines and their consequent 
practices there has been a genuine serv- 
ice to God historically evident. Such his- 


A Book I Liked 


THE THEOLOGY OF ST. LUKE. By 
Hans Conzelmann, Harper and Bros., 
New York. $5. 

This is the English translation 
of one of the most important mono- 
graphs produced by the Bultman- 
nian school, written by the young 
Bultmannian who has risen the 
fastest since the war. The thesis is 
that Luke marks the shift away 
from the original eschatological fer- 
vor of primitive Christianity, the 
shift toward the early Catholic 


Church. The implication of this— 
clear in the German title “The 
Center of Time”’—is that Cul- 


mann’s position in Christ and Time 
fits Luke, and both are more on 
the Catholic than the Protestant 
side of the fence. Thus the book, 
in addition to being a book of de- 
tailed research, contributes to the 
debate in contemporary theology. 

JAMEs M. RosINson. 
Southern California School of 
Theology, Claremont. 
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toric fact cannot lightly be waived aside. 
In the discussion of baptism, polity, 
Christian nurture and social duty, these 
gaps are notable. Ecclesiastical bias is 
evident at many points, but it seems not 
to be matched by an attempt to under- 
stand differing, but no less godly, convic- 
tions—something that ordinarily lies at 
the heart of Christian scholarship. 
Henry B. ADAMS. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. 

THE LORD’S SUPPER. By Theodore G. 
Tappert. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
62 pp., $1.00. 


This is the seventh in the series of 
little monographs called Fortress Books 
that aim “to deal with central themes of 
Christian faith and life in an uncompli- 
cated way.” Dr. Tappert, who is profes- 
sor of church history at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, 
and a recognized authority on the sacra- 
ments, shows rare ability to put religious 
concepts into words the lay mind can 


readily understand. In the course of nine 
brief chapters the writer gives us a most 
helpful discussion of the Lord’s Supper 
and makes clear some of the troublesome 
areas where vagueness and contradiction 
have appeared consistently. Most of the 
questions laymen ask about this sacra- 
ment are answered helpfully in spite of 
the limits of space. What is more, some 
of the minor and traditional customs are 
traced to their origins and their real sig- 
nificance explained. Members of Sessions 
of Presbyterian churches should benefit 
from a careful reading of this little book. 
DONALD MACLEOD. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sing a Tune. Sponsored by Committee 
on Children’s Work and Committee on 
Camps and Conferences, NCC. Selected es- 
pecially for 9, 10, and ll-year olds in 
camping and other church-related pro- 
grams. Cooperative Recreation Service, 
Delaware, Ohio. 30¢, paper. 
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THE DAILY STUDY BIBLE 
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With the publication of the 
following three volumes, the 
entire New Testament is now 
available in Dr. Barclay’s 
original translation — together 
with his brilliantly enlighten- 
ing commentary on each 
passage. 


THE LETTERS OF 


Throne and the Lamb, the 
Four Horsemen, the Anti- 
christ, Armageddon, the Mil- 
lenium, the New Jerusalem. 


Complete List of Volumes in 
The Daily Study Bible 


The Gospel of Matthew, 
Vol. 1 


The Letters to the 
Philippians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians 

The Letters to Timothy, 
Titus and Philemon 

The Letter to the Hebrews 

The Letters of James 
and Peter 


JOHN AND JUDE 

The aged John appeals to his 
converts as “little children” 
in the most memorable of 
these four letters, which were 
written to combat heresy in 
the early church. 

THE REVELATION OF JOHN— 
Volumes 1 and 2 

Here are explained some ot 
the most terrifying and sub- 
lime images in the Bible — the 


The Gospel of Matthew, 
Vol. 2 


The Gospel of Mark 
The Gospel of Luke 
The Gospel of John, Vol. 1 
The Gospel of John, Vol. 2 An, 


The Letters of John and Jude 
The Revelation of John, 
Vol. 1 


The Revelation of John. 
Vol. 2 


“i Each volume, $2.50 


The Acts of the Apostles - 7, Now at 
4 your bookstore 
The Letter to the Romans {Cs e4 
The Letters to the SW THE WESTMINSTER 
Corinthians 


The Letters to the 
Galatians and Ephesians 


“=>! Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Warner DuBose, Jr., from Elkins, W. 
Va., to Second church, 7305 Hampton 
Blvd., Norfolk 5, Va. 

John L. Payne, Jr., from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to minister of education of the 
Bream Memorial church, Charleston, W. 
Va. 

Norman K. Morgan from Pineville, W. 
Va., to the First church, 209 Nighbert 
Ave., Logan, W. Va. 

James B. Storey from Sherman, Texas, 
to the First church, Conroe, Texas. 

Harry P. Mitchell has been enabled to 
demit the ministry without censure by 
Wilmington Presbytery and is now en- 
gaged in public relations with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Charlotte, N, C. 

J. S. Walkup from Whiteville, N. C., to 
the First church, 503 N. Weston St., 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 

Richard G. Watson from Crestview, 
Fla., to the Seminole church, 6101 N. Ha- 
bana Ave., Tampa 4, Fla. 

Cary R. Blain from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
1510 16th St., S. E., Washington 20, D. C. 

T. Harry Eckhoff from Clio, S. C., to 
the First church, Moncks Corner, S. C., 
Box 181. 

Locke White from Halifax, Va., to Box 
636, Davidson, N. C. 

William James Hazelwood, Decatur, 
Ga., has been called as an associate min- 
ister of Second church, Memphis, Tenn. 

T. M. McMillan, Jr., from Atmore, Ala., 
to 317 Albany Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

Richard A. Curnow from Charlotte, N. 
C., to the Jackson Street church, Alex- 
andria, La. 

Jess M. Bratton, Jr., from Mullens, W. 
Va., to the Second church, 1224 Wilson 
Rd., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

George T. Faison from Jonesboro, Ark., 
to associate pastor of First church, 804 
W. Texas Ave., Midland, Texas. 

Ralph W. Davis from Meadville, Miss., 
to the Leakesville, Miss., church. 

William A. Dantzler from West 
Beach, Fla., to the First church, 
ville, Ala. 

Ismael Maldonado from Houston, Tex- 
as, to Emmanuel church, 5402 Borden 
St., Galveston, Texas, serving also the 
Bethel church, Angleton. 

John T. Barr, Sr., Norman, Ark., has 
retired after 50 years of service. Dr. Barr 
was stated clerk of the synod and foun- 
der of the Caddo Valley Academy. 

B. G. Munro from Athens, Ga., to the 
First church, E. Jackson St., Thomasville, 
Ga. 

Samuel Stanworth from Jackson, Tenn., 
to Box 1362, Estes Park, Colo. 

Ernest Stricklin from Hazard, Ky., to 
30 Cascade Rd., Worcester, Mass. He is 
to be engaged in graduate work at Bos- 
ton University. 

The John V. Moore family from Rich- 
mond, Va., to Presbyterian Mission, 133 
Ojung Ni, Taejon, Korea. 

The E. T. Boyers are returning to Ko- 
rea from Richmond, Va., July 18, follow- 
ing missionary furlough. 

William T. Mulcay from Sebring, Fla., 
to Box 8, Wauchula, Fla. 

H. L. Sneed from Chester, S. C., to 
North Lake Drive, Sylvania, Ga. 

Benjamin R. Lacy, president-emeritus 
of Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia, who has been serving as pastor 
of College church and chaplain of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College, is retiring this month 
and will make his home in Richmond. 
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William M. Plonk of Greensboro, N. C., 
will become pastor of Westminster 
chureh, Columbia, S. C., after Aug. 15. 

A. V. Ray, from Shady Valley, Tenn., 
to the Wentworth, N. C., and Smyrna 
churches. 

Joseph S. Jones, formerly of Fountain 
Inn, S. C., to the Efland, N. C., and Beth- 
lehem churches. 

John Webb, a Methodist taking grad- 
uate work at the Duke Divinity School, 
will supply the Stony Creek (Burlington, 
N. C.) and Oakview (Yancyville) 
churches. 

James W. Anderson 
N. C., to the Lockhart, 
Tabor churches. 

E. C. Scott from Atlanta, Ga., to the 
First church, Selma, Ala., where he will 
serve as interim minister for the next 
three months. 

Paul E. Rowland from Douglas, Ga., to 
the newly organized Trinity church, 1917 
Dirk Dr., Macon, Ga. 

Hugh Reid Montgomery has resigned 
as pastor of the Glenwood church, Greens- 
boro, N. C., in order that he may enter 
Biblical Seminary, New York, in Septem- 
ber. 
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United Presbyterian, USA 

Bryant M. Kirkland, Tulsa, Okla., will 
become pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
church, New York City, Feb. 1. 

E. D. McKune from Leetsdale, Pa., to 
Mellon Terrace, Pittsburgh 6, Pa., July 
15. 

Richard A. Dempsey from New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., to 811 Fifth Ave., South 
Clinton, Iowa. 

R. S. Rutherford from Arcadia, Calif., 
to 572 Bryden Way, Marysville, Calif. 

Donald C. Gustafson from Wall Lake, 
Iowa, to 500 E. Fifth Ave., Mitchell, S. 
Dak. 

Augustin Gonzales-Guzman from New 
York City to Box 201, Aguadilla, Puerto 
Rico. 

Donald N. Wells, a former Congrega- 
tionalist, Boise, Idaho, new serves the 
Gallatin, Mo., and Lock Springs churches. 

Lewis M. Evans, formerly of Jefferson 
City, Mo., is leading in the development 
of a new church project in Tulsa, Okla. 

Clyde W. Miller from La Plata, Mo., to 
the First church, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Milton F. Klein from Aurora, Mo., to 
the Glasgow Village church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank W. Hutchison from Detroit, 
Mich., to the Clifton Heights church, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Robert A. Giezentanner, who has been 
engaged in graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, is now associate pastor of 
the First church, Joplin, Mo. 

Howard L. Rice, Jr., formerly of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., now serves Emmanuel 
church, Chicago, III. 

Clarence E. Lennon from Oxford, N. C., 
to the Lawndale church, Chicago, IIl. 

Cornelius M. DeBoe, dean of James- 
town College (N. Dak.) and professor of 
philosophy since 1955, will become chair- 
man of the department of philosophy at 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas, 
Sept. 1. 

Jack A. Kyle has resigned as pastor of 
the Portal-Flaxton-Bowbells, N. Dak., par- 
ish in order to continue graduate work 
in clinical training for the institutional 
chaplaincy. 

Lawrence L. Glover, formerly of West 
Fargo, N. Dak., has entered the Navy 
chaplaincy. 

Theron DeLoss Imbrie, Emlenton, Pa., 
has resigned after 40 years in the min- 
istry and he and Mrs. Imbrie will live in 
Harrisville, Pa. 

Kenneth N. Edelman from Bradford, 
Pa., to the Montours, Pa., church. 
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Henry L. Carr from Erie, Pa., to the 
Trinity church, Long Beach, Calif. 

William J. Bovard from New Castle, 
Pa., to the Kane, Pa., church. 

Richard E. Sigler, former director of 
admissions and development at Pitts. 
burgh Seminary, has been named director 
of development in the same institution. 
SUMMER AND TRAVEL 

Louis C. LaMotte, president of Preg- 
byterian Junior College (N.C.) is partici- 
pating in a Flying College Tour on an 
Around-the-World Seminar on world af- 
fairs. 

T. Watson Street, executive secretary- 
elect of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board 
of World Missions, and President J. Me 
Dowell Richards of Columbia Seminary 
are on a tour of the work in the Congo. 

Arthur W. Rideout, Palatka, Fla., pas- 
tor, served as Protestant chaplain on the 
S. S. Evangeline recently, sailing from 
Washington, D. C., to Nova Scotia. 
DEATHS 

French W. Thompson, 85, president of 
Greenbrier College (W. Va.), 1925-53, died 
April 26 in Salisbury, Md., where he had 
made his home. He was president of 
Daniel Baker College (Texas) 1919-21 
and of Texas Presbyterian College, 1921- 
24. 

Edmonia Richmond Martin, 87, mission- 
ary to Brazil for 23 years before return- 
ing to this country in 1935, died in the 
Presbyterian Home, High Point, N. C., 
June 16. 

Mrs. Charles H. (Mary Compton) Rice, 
72, died June 27 in Wooster, Ohio. For 
40 years she and her husband served in 
India where he was president of Forman 
Christian College and the Allahabad 
Christian College. 

ELECTED 

E. Raynard Arehart, director of the 
North Brazil Mission’s Bible Institute at 
Garanhuns, has been elected president of 
the Inter-Presbyterian Council of Brazil, 
a nationwide body created to coordinate 
Presbyterian work in Brazil. This coun- 
cil has recently requested the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil to organize a synod in the area 
of Brasilia, the new national capital. 
DCEs 

Summers Tarlton, formerly of the fac- 
ulty of Queens College, N. C., has become 
director of Christian education for the 
Caldwell Memorial church, Charlotte, N.C. 

Barbara G. Adams, a recent graduate 
of Flora Macdonald College, is serving 
the Lakewood church, Jacksonville, Fla. 
MARRIED 

William A. Leist, Kenly, N. C., pastor, 
and Jo Ann Clayton of Raleigh, N. C., 
were married June 10 in the West Raleigh 
church. 

MODERATORS 

For the Associate Reformed Presbyte- 
rian General Synod, E. Gettys, editor of 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian, 
was moderator, with Ruling Elder C. R. 
Younts, Doraville, Ga., elected moderator 
for the next meeting. 
65th ANNIVERSARY 

R. W. Thompson, a resident of the 
United Presbyterian Home, Washington, 
Iowa, preached his 65th anniversary ser- 
mon in the White Oak and Gibson 
churches of Des Moines Presbytery on 
a recent Sunday. Dr. Thompson was 
moderator of the United Presbyterian 
General Assembly in 1936. 
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